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SOVIET PUBLICATIONS 
IN ENGLISH 


MOSCOW NEWS . . Illustrated weekly, 
Features reviews of new plays, books and con. 
certs; news, statistics, agriculture, industry, trade; 
notes in science, medicine, education. 


| year, $2. 6 mos., $1. Single copy, 5c 


USSR IN CONSTRUCTION ..... Illustrated 
monthly. Beautiful pictures portray socialist 
industry, general cuiture, the people of the 
Soviet Union in everyday life. 


| year, $3. 
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6 mos., $1.50 
SOVIETLAND... Illustrated monthly. Culture, 


art, recreation, education. Articles on different 
phases of Soviet Life. 


| year, $1.50 6mos.,75¢ Single copy, 15¢ 


INTERNATIONAL LITERATURE ... Illus. 


trated monthly. Devoted to socialist culture. 
| year, $2.50 6 mos., $1.25 Single copy, 25c¢ 


Combined Subscription Rates: 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE USSR:—Beauti- 
fully bound with embossed emblem. In 
Russian, English, other languages. 125 
RIN pictnd seenccesh ce scsscccasgphetentacsecess saitabeds 10c 


LENIN ALBUM:—Masterpieces of graphic 
art. Size 10/2” x 14” (21%4” thick). $5. 


FACSIMILES: — Marx-Engels-Lenin-Stalin. 
$1.00 


PHOTO ALBUMS 


MOSCOW:—200 illustrations, English text. 
Beautifully bound 


SOVIET AVIATION: — Soviet aviators, 


planes, equipment presented in beautiful 
photographs. Remarkable Soviet flights 
(rescue of the icebreaker "Cheluskin," 
flights to the U.S.A., North Pole Expedi- 
tion, etc.). Size 15'/2” x 10!” 


RED ARMY AND NAVY:—Handsomely 
bound in red cloth, contains over 100 
pages of pictures of Soviet soldiers and 
sailors in every activity of their daily life. 
English foreword explains ideology of Red 
Army and Navy. interesting comparison is 
given between present life of soldier and 
sailor and that in the past 


PAGEANT OF YOUTH:—Dynamic photo- 
graphs revealing a panorama of activities 
in every branch of sport. Size 8” x 10”. 

Price 50c. 


Moscow News and Sovietland 
Moscow News and USSR in Construction.... 4.25 
Moscow News and International Literature.. 3.75 


ART ALBUMS 


SOVIET PAINTING: — Reproductions, in 
full colors of the original, of 32 paintings 
by foremost Soviet masters. Paintings of 
Lenin, Stalin, Voroshilov; of Soviet life and 
activity. 11” x 14!/2” 


MUSEUM OF MODERN WESTERN ART: 
—32 masterpieces of modern French art, 
in full original colors, mounted for fram- 
ing. Cezanne, Degas, Gaugin, Monet, 
Matisse, Manet, Picasso, Renoir, Van 
a | ey ren $7.50 


RUSSIAN STATE MUSEUM:—20 repro- 
ductions of I8th, !9th century Russian 
paintings faithfully reproduced in full 
colors of original. 11” x 14” $ 


COROT ALBUM:—24 color reproductions 
of selected masterpieces by Camille Corot 
in the museums of the USSR. 12” x 14!/2”. 

$6.00 


PUSHKIN STATE MUSEUM ALBUM:—20 
color reproductions of masterpieces of paint- 
ing, sculpture, glyptic art. 26 page introduc- 
tory section in English. 11” x 14!/2”.....$5.00 


TRETYAKOV STATE GALLERY:—World's 
richest collection of Russian paintings from 
the IIth century to the present. 24 full 
color reproductions. 11” x 14” 


HERMITAGE STATE MUSEUM:—Michel 
Angelo, da Vinci, Raphael, Titian, Rubens, 
Van Dyck, Rembrandt, Murillo, other mas- 
ters. 20 full color reproductions. 11” x 
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BOOKLETS:—60 booklets covering differ- 
ent phases of life in the USSR. Size 434” 
x 554”. Each from 25 to 44 pages, illus- 
trated. 3c per copy; 10 copies or more. 

2!/ac each 


POSTCARD FOLIOS:—Soviet Paintings— 
48 lovely, full color postcard reproduction 
of well known masterpieces by important 
artists, 50c. Soviet Sculpture—24 two-tone 
photogravure postcards of sculpture by 
Soviet masters 


BOOKS:—Complete library of outstand- 
ing works of leading Soviet writers in fic- 
tion, poetry, drama, science, history, music. 
Books on every phase of Soviet life, ac- 
tivity and culture, in English, Russian, other 
languages. / 


MUSIC:—New and extensive selection of 
Soviet music available for the first time in 
America. Arrangements for vocal, string, 
piano, wind, orchestra, popular instruments, 
balalaika. Books on music. 


STAMPS:—Sets and albums of unusual and 
regular series of stamps issued in the 
Soviet Union, assembled with an eye to the 
picturesque and colorful. 


Write for FREE illustrated catalogue, “SRT-1,” giving full descriptions. 


BOOKNIGA, Inc. 


255 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
In Chicago, 59 East Congress St. 
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UTSIDE the Kremlin, no 

single source exists of facts 
so late, encyclopedic and accurate 
as this one-book key to Russia’s 
economics, geography, peoples 
and policies. In full detail, here 
is the greatest factual summary 
of the nation whose territory 
covers one-sixth of the earth’s 
surface and whose peoples speak 
a hundred tongues. 





















































O matter how the U. S. S. R. 

emerges politically, it is destined 
for more and bigger headlines in the 
months ahead. The facts which this book 
supplies are elsewhere so scarce and incom- 
plete that you will find them a ready aid 
to filling in important gaps in news re- 
ports, editorials and background material. 
The 11 constituent republics of the U. S. 
S. R. are completely described, including 
their racial distribution, economics, cus- 
toms, history and recent developments un- 
der the Five Year Plans. Illustrated with 
photographs and maps. Fully indexed. 
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Right—Crowds of visitors from all sections 
of the USSR entering the main building 
of Moscow’s great agricultural exhibit. Be- 
low—(reading down) Fruits on display in 
the horticultural building; model dairy 
farm; “Young Naturalists” section in the 
Hall of Gardening; model sheep pen from 
a collective farm. (See story on page 25). 
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he Real Victor Against Fascist Aggression 


WN the six weeks that have passed since the announce- 
‘ment of the non-aggression pact between the Soviet 
jon and Germany, it has been the Soviet Union that 
s won all the victories against fascist aggression, and 
tthe allied powers. The pact itself was a smashing defeat 
t Nazi ideology. It shattered the whole structure of 
wi diplomacy. Forced by the might of the Soviet Union 
tnly to relinquish the role of “bulwark against bol- 
evism,” Hitler lost his value to Chamberlain and 
iladier and the basis of their support for Nazi aggres- 
in in Central Europe. At the same time, the pact cost 
itler his open allies by splitting the Berlin-Rome-Tokyo 
is wide apart, and sending Japan and Italy scurrying 
ff cover. 
Mn Poland, the Nazi troops have fallen back and yielded 
sat areas without a struggle in the face of the peaceful 
proach of the Red Army. The demarcation line decided 
bon between the Soviet Union and Germany, leaving only 
West Ukraine and West Byelorussia in Soviet hands, 
ws that the sole concern of the Soviet Union, as Molo- 
by stated in his announcement that the Red Army would 
toss the border, was to take under its protection these 
pptessed minorities who had been betrayed by their own 
overnment. 
Hitler’s road up through the Baltic states, which might 
ne day have led him on to the Soviet Union, is blocked. 
Hitler’s road to the rich Rumanian oil-fields is cut off. 
ler’s dream of. a march down through Southeastern 
furope to the Mediterranean is shattered. A great bloc 
f neutral nations, looking to the USSR for guidance, is 
h process of formation in Southeastern Europe. The 
furkish Foreign Minister, Sukru Saracoglu,’is conferring 
t Moscow as we go to press, and everything points toward 
atly announcement of an agreement that will keep peace 
N the Balkans. Yugoslavia, for years hostile to the 
Soviet Union, talks of renewing diplomatic relations. 
the internal fascist plot in Rumania, which led to the 
ssination of Premier Calinescu, is crushed, since the 
der which would have let in Nazi help from the outside 
join the fifth column within, is in the hands of Soviet 
roops. Bulgaria is reported to be seeking a trade pact. 
teat Britain, too, is now reported to be interested in a 
fade pact. Hungary has resumed relations with the USSR. 


HE preservation of the maximum degree of world 
peace and the safety: of the Soviet Union itself, so 
portant to the peace of the world, must of necessity be 
“te two determining factors in every Soviet move today, 
ind in appraising the actions of the USSR these two points 
lust be kept in mind. The news of the signing of the 
Oviet-Esthonian mutual assistance pact, (see page 43 for 
xt) is a case in point. 
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One of the bones of contention in the conversations be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the Allies was the neutrality 
of the Baltic States, particularly that of Esthonia. The 
Soviet Union insisted on collective guarantees, so that 
Esthonian neutrality would not be made to serve as a 
cloak behind which the Nazis would acquire a base for 
operation against the Soviet Union. The Allied refusal to 
find a solution to that problem was part of their general 
plan of inciting Germany against the Soviet Union. The 
little Republic of Esthonia was under the dominance of 
Germany and it had no freedom of choice. The Soviet 
Union by its vigorous action has enabled Esthonia, without 
loss of its independence or any injury to its territorial 
integrity or national sovereignty to conclude a treaty with 
the Soviet Union which removes possibility of its con- 
nivance in an attack against the Soviet Union. It. has 
guaranteed this little state the assistance of the Soviet 
Union in case any other power, presumably Germany, were 
to attempt to violate the independence of that country and 
make its coastline a base for operation against the Soviet 
Union. Certainly, this treaty is a great strategic advantage 
to the USSR, but from the point of view of national in- 
dependence, it is of equal importance to Esthonia. And it 
must be remembered that it was the Soviet Union that 
facilitated the independence of Esthonia, and that the 
USSR has never in any way infringed upon Esthonia’s 
interests. The treaty provides for the lease of two islands, 
Saaremaa and Hiiwma, and a site in the Baltic port of 
Paldiski for naval bases, airdromes and the garrisoning of 
troops. This move is obviously essential to insure the safety 
of the USSR in the Baltic, and to limit the possible theatre 
of war, just as projected moves in the southeast will insure 
safety in the Black Sea. The treaty also provides for mu- 
tually advantageous trade arrangements. 


HE Soviet Union has made a further contribution 

toward an early conclusion of hostilities by its agree- 
ment of September 28th with Germany on amity and the 
new frontier. The Soviet Union steadfastly refuses to be 
drawn into the imperialist war on either side. Therefore 
it continues to maintain peaceful relations and trade with 
all nations who will adopt a similar policy on ‘their part. 
Therefore it has associated itself with Germany in appeal- 
ing for a peaceful solution of the conflict. The Soviet 
Union has issued a statement declaring its belief that the 
end of the war would be in the interests of all nations, and 
expressing the hope that some friendly government will 
cooperate in calling a conference to bring it toanend. The 
Soviet Union’s inestimable contribution to the eventual 
solution by limiting the theatre of war, is being everywhere 
recognized. Winston Churchill, Britain’s First Lord of 
the Admiralty, in a radio broadcast on October Ist, was 
forced to acknowledge that one of the three great facts of 
the first month of the war was that the USSR had stopped 
Hitler’s drive to the East by occupying Eastern Poland, 
thus also “warning off Hitler in the Southeast.” 


The Liberation of Eastern Poland 


HAT lover of freedom can fail to rejoice at the 

thought of the more than fourteen million Byelo-Rus- 
sians and Ukrainians and Jews of Eastern Poland safe 
under the protection of the Soviet Union? Fourteen million 
people are freed from the misery and oppression they have 
suffered from the landlords and colonels of semi-fascist Po- 
land. Fourteen million people have been delivered from a 
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regime which deprived them of: all possibilities of develop- 
ing their own national culture, and refused them any de- 
gree of autonomy whatsoever. Fourteen million people, 
abandoned by their allies and their own leaders, are al- 
ready beginning to build the new, free life, organized on 
an equal basis for all nationalities, that the protection of 
the Soviet Union offers. No more pogroms, no more 
racial discrimination, no more grinding poverty for these 
fourteen millions, nor the millions of refugees fleeing from 
other sections of bleeding Poland to join them. 

The Red Army has marched on a glorious mission of 
liberation into Poland. No army ever marched like this 
before. They marched into Poland shouting “Comrades, 
do not shoot, we have come to help you!” Newspaper 
dispatches elsewhere in this issue describe their peaceful 
entry as being “like a parade.” They met and fraternized 
with Polish troops, then marched on side by side. The 
people everywhere welcomed them joyously. They were 
resisted only by those of the Polish officers who had not 
fled, by some remnants of the Polish troops who had been 
used to oppress the local population, by the landlords, and 
by a few Ukrainian fascist bands not yet aware that his- 
tory had no use for them. Already the land is being di- 
vided among the people, local committees of workers and 
peasants are being formed, schools are opening in their own 
language, newspapers being published in their native 
tongue. The new life is beginning. 

It is too bad that the words one must use are the same 
words that Hitler has so often used. Some people are 


confused by this. But as Bernard Shaw said recently in a 
letter to the London Times, referring to Molotov’s an- 
nouncement of the Red Army’s mission of liberation of 


Poland, “The question for us is not whether Mr. Molo- 
tov’s speech resembles certain utterances of Herr Hitler 
or not. What concerns us is whether Mr. Molotov’s state- 
ments are true. ‘They are obviously true to the last 
syllable.” Although Molotov may have used the same 
words Hitler has used, their meaning is as different as day 
from night. Our liberal friends do not understand this 
simple fact, but the people who are the victims of Hitler 
and his legions know the difference. The people who are 
greeting the Red Army in its march through Eastern 
Poland know the difference. Western Poland in smoke 
and ruins, running with blood; Eastern Poland liberated 
by an ‘army of peace, an army that builds instead of de- 
stroying, bringing schools, newspapers, movies, and giving 
the peasants their land. 


The Meaning of the Non-Aggression Pact 


INCE the signing of the Soviet-German non-aggres- 

sion pact marked the beginning of a whole new era 
in international affairs, let us first of all consider its mean- 
ing and its results: 

1. The Soviet Union was never faced with a choice be- 
tween either forming a peace front with the Western 
democracies or concluding a non-aggression pact with Ger- 
many. The peace front was the idea of the Soviet Union. 
For years she had sought a system of collective security 
against aggression. For months she sought patiently to 
negotiate a treaty with Britain and France. It was Britain 
and France who refused to conclude a reciprocal mutual 
defense pact such as the Soviet Union offered; a mutual 
defense pact that would have placed such overwhelming 
forces on the side of peace that Hitler would have been 
forced to back down. It was Britain and France who en- 
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couraged Poland in her steadfast refusal to accept ‘any 
arrangement that would mean having Soviet troops on her 
soil. Her refusal of Soviet military aid spelled her own 
doom, as there was no other way of helping her to defend 
her independence. The utter failure of Britain and France 
to send her any help against Hitler is the proof that only 
Soviet troops could have helped her. 

As long ago as April 20th, at the beginning of the nego- 
tiations with Britain and France, Polish sources announced 
this refusal. A United Press dispatch to the Herald Trip. 
une from Warsaw dated April 20th said: 

“Poland has informed Great Britain and Russia that she 
refuses to participate in any efforts to draw the Soviet Union 
into the anti-aggression ‘peace front’ being organized by Brit. 
ain, it was announced officially tonight. 

“Poland has a ‘negative attitude’ toward permitting Soviet 


troops or planes to march or fly over Polish territory, the an- 
nouncement said.” 


And since that time, from Poland and from Polish quar. 
ters in every capital in Europe, similar announcements have 
repeatedly been made. The story of the reasons for the 
breakdown in the Anglo-Franco-Soviet negotiations is told 
in Molotov’s speech published elsewhere in this issue. Not 
one of his charges has ever been denied by a responsible 
British or French statesman, but there have been con- 
firmations of them from many quarters. 

2. The Soviet Union, never ceasing to suspect Chamber. 
lain of plotting for a new Munich, nevertheless patiently 
explored every possibility of forming a peace front, in the 
hope that the forces opposed to Chamberlain might compel 
him to act against his own desires. But those forces in 


England were divided; the public was fooled by the very ° 


act of negotiations into thinking that Chamberlain at last 
meant business, which was what he intended. 

Up to the very last Chamberlain continued to pursue 
his secret intrigues with the Nazis. Up to the very last, 
as the British Blue Book shows, he was trying to give 
Hitler what he wanted by negotiations, maneuvering to 
give him Danzig and the Corridor without a struggle, if 
only (as the Blue Book does not show) he would turn his 
future aggression against the Soviet Union. 

There have been plenty of signs of the preparations for 
a new Munich. There was the attempt to bribe Hitler 
with a billion pound loan, which blew up when the Wohl- 
tat-Hudson conversations on the subject were exposed. And 


over against this was the extraordinary delay in giving 


Poland, whose independent existence Britain ‘guaran- 
teed,” a loan of a mere five million pounds to help prepare 
to defend themselves against aggression. There was Cham- 
berlain’s encouragement to Japanese aggression in the Far 
East, when he recognized Japan’s “special requirements’ 
in China. The efforts to have Dr. Karl Burckhardt, 
League of Nations Commissioner in Danzig, enact the 
role of Runciman; the sending of Lord Kemsley to Hitler 
as Chamberlain’s personal emissary to work out an ap 
peasement scheme; the Papal and other plans for con 
ferences in which the Soviet Union would not be invited to 
participate, to consider the fascist demand for lebensraum; 
these and many other efforts toward a new Munich settle- 
ment were being frantically pursued by Chamberlain all 


during the Anglo-Franco-Soviet negotiations, In all this | 
plotting the Polish government, which had itself taken 


part in the dismemberment of Czechoslovakia, was deeply 
involved. 


3. When at last it became absolutely clear that there : 
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was no possibility of forming an effective peace front, but 
that on the contrary a swift, decisive move was essential 
to prevent this new Munich and the Nazi aggression 
against the Soviet Union which was its ultimate purpose, 
an alternative had to be considered. ‘The alternative was 
the trade agreement and the non-aggression pact now sought 
by Hitler, who saw in Chamberlain’s past weaknesses the 
promise of continued capitulation in that quarter, and in 
Russia’s great strength and defense power, the warning 
that any adventure in that direction would be doomed to 
failure. In deciding to sign the non-aggression pact the 
Soviet Union made no concessions to Germany, since she 
had never had any aggressive designs against her. She 
scored, rather, a great victory over Germany, since the pre- 
requisite of the pact was the renunciation by Hitler of his 
hostile attitude to the USSR. And she defeated decisively 
the cardinal point of Chamberlain’s policy: that of bringing 
about a Soviet-German war. Had the USSR not signed 
the pact with Germany, but merely stood aside, as some 
sentimentalists would have had her do when negotiations 
with France and England failed, she would have incurred 
German hostility to such an extent that Chamberlain would 
have been in a position to continue his trickery. The pact 
is no alliance, but an agreement between Germany and the 
USSR not to go to war. The Soviet Union’s own great 
strength is her guarantee that in this case Hitler will abide 
by his word. He cannot afford to incur the hostility of 
the Soviet Union. 

4, What have been the results of the non-aggression 
pact ? 

The two enemies who have menaced the Soviet Union 
in the West and the East have been neutralized, two ene- 
mies whose whole policy of aggression for years has been 
justified to their people on the ground that they were “sav- 
ing the world from Bolshevism.” Hitler has given up his 
lifelong dreams of conquest of the rich Ukrainian wheat 
fields. ‘Tokyo was lopped off of the axis, and left trembling 
and impotent. In less than three weeks she came crawling 
to the Soviet Union to ask for a truce to the hostilities she 
herself had started on the Outer-Mongolian border. And 
so in the East, too, the Soviet border is safe. Japan will 
not dare attack without support in the West. She knows 
too well the might of the Red Army, and the determina- 
tion of the Soviet people to defend their land. 


Hitler marched into Poland not because of the signing 
of the non-aggression pact, but because he was determined 
to have Danzig and the Corridor and Upper Silesia with 
or without fighting. Had there been no non-aggression 
pact, Hitler would have had them anyway, and the Soviet 
Union might have had to protect the minorities of Eastern 
Poland in that case too. Without the non-aggression pact, 
such protection would have meant war—the war that 
Chamberlain wanted. Balked in his plans, furious with 
Hitler for having betrayed him, urged on by an opposition 
sick of his bungling, Chamberlain at last decided to go to 
war—but war to save the Empire, not to save Poland. 
Bombing planes dropped leaflets over Germany, but no 
help was sent to Poland. ‘True, as the military experts 
have pointed out, it was hard to send effective aid, but 
that fact must have been reckoned with long ago. Had 
they then all along expected the Soviet troops to bear the 
brunt of the fighting? But Poland would not let them enter 
her territory. Did they even after war started figure that 
erman troops would sweep right across to the Soviet 
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border, and that then the long-planned German-Soviet 
clash would come? Surely nothing was done to stop the 
swift advance of the Nazi troops. Not an airplane was 
sent, not a military objective was bombed in the West. 

In the end it was not England who stopped the advance 
of the Nazi troops. It was the Soviet Union that, after 
all, came to Poland’s aid, although not in just the way 
Chamberlain had planned. 

Half of- Poland is in ruins today, and no one can be 
glad of that. But all of Poland would eventually have 
been in Hitler’s hands if Chamberlain had had his way. 
Today, as a result of the non-aggression pact, half of Pe- 
land is in Soviet hands. The welcome-given by the popu- 
lation to the liberating Soviet armies is proof enough of 
what this means to the Byelo-Russians and Ukrainians and 
Jews of those areas. 

The people of all Southeastern Europe rejoice that they 
are freed at last from the fear of Nazi domination, for 
Hitler’s Drang nach Osten has been stopped. The anti- 
Soviet slanders that for years have filled the air of Ger- 
many have stopped. New avenues of information as to 
the real state of affairs in the Soviet Union are opened up. 
Already the people in western Poland are flocking to the 
east, where Soviet control has been established. Soviet 
troops are moving in to towns that have been bombed by 
the Nazis, and helping the people to establish a new, 
socialist order. These things get around, and a new hope 
must burn in the hearts of the German people today. 

Everything that has happened as a direct result of the 
non-aggression pact has lessened the dangers that have 
threatened the Soviet Union. Hitler has lost, Chamber- 
lain and Daladier have lost, the Japanese warlords have 
lost, the Polish colonels and landlords have lost. But the 
whole Soviet people have gained, and all the people in 
neighboring countries not yet forced into the war have 
gained. America has gained, the dangers to her interests 
in the Far East and in South America have been immeas- 
urably lessened. And, by the added strength of the Soviet 
Union, the people of the whole world have gained. These 
are the results of the non-aggression pact. 


What the “Betrayed” British Are Saying 


T is precisely because the actions of the Soviet Union 

have strengthened her in every way that such an uproar 
has gone up among both reactionaries and befuddled lib- 
erals. But the loudest shouts of betrayal and double-deal- 
ing do not arise from those who are the supposed victims of 
the betrayal. In England and indeed in Polish circles no 
such hysteria greeted the announcement of the pact and 
subsequent events as has swept certain circles in this coun- 
try. The failure—or refusal—of American liberals to un- 
derstand the Soviet position arises from the misconception 
that the USSR had a free choice between an alliance with 
the democracies and a non-aggression pact with Hitler, 
and betrayed the democracies by choosing the latter. 

The British well know that was not the case. A survey 
of the British press after the announcement of the pact, 
reveals a sense of relief in reactionary quarters that there 
was no longer any necessity to press for an alliance with 
the Soviet Union which they never really wanted, and in 
liberal circles, a definite recognition of the fact that the 
failure to build a peace front must be laid directly at 
Chamberlain’s door. | 

The New Statesman and Nation, British organ of lib- 
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eral opinion, published an editorial in its issue of August Molotov spoke the truth when he said the Anglo-Franco. 
26 which, speculating on the imminence of war, said: Soviet negotiations were doomed to failure because 
“The latest blow is the Russian-German agreement, Great Britain and France encouraged Poland in her ob. 
which is the direct result of Britain’s failure to form the jections to the military assistance offered by the Soviet 
full Anglo-Soviet alliance when it was honestly offered to us. Union. 


We search our minds through the history of diplomacy, smilarl . : 
: imilarly, with respect to the occupation o 
but find no parallel to the monumental folly of the rejec- S ys P P f Eastern 


tion of the Soviet offer of a conference at Bucharest after Poland by Soviet troops, the British statesmen and public 
the seizure of Prague, followed by the unconditional guar- took a far more realistic view than the rabid American 
antee to Poland without a prior Russian alliance. Soviet press. While war-inciting columnists in this country re. 


Russia is the only power capable of directly aiding the led their consuming hatred of the Soviet Unio 
Poles if they are attacked. ... The Poles throughout re- ee» & n by the 


, rj Britain and Franc 
fused to accept the help of the Russian army... . wishful prophesy that : ‘ , would now 
declare war on the Soviet Union, extreme caution was 


manifested in British Government circles, and the general 
tendency in Britain was to accept the Soviet Union’s state. 
ment that she maintained her neutrality. Chamberlain, 
while referring to “Russia’s cynical invasion” of Poland, 
was on the whole decidedly reserved in his speech of Sep- 
tember 21st, and British Foreign Secretary Viscount Hali- 
fax said to the House of Lords that it would be wise “to 
hold judgment in suspense at the present time.” Influ- 
ential members of the House of Commons, whose speeches 
criticizing Chamberlain were recorded very briefly in the 
American press, were far from pessimistic about the effects 


of Russian intervention, and pointed out that it actually 
‘... The resolute refusal of the Polish Government to strengthened Britain’s position. 


permit Russian troops on its soil could hardly have encour- And Lloyd George has written an article in which he 
aged Stalin to believe in the effectiveness of a Peace Front 


even if it was formed. In these circumstances adherence  °@stigates the British Government for its failure to give 
to an alliance whose leaders he had every reason to dis- effective aid to Poland and then continues: 


A leading article in the same issue essays an analysis 
of the reasons that impelled the USSR to conclude the 
non-aggression pact with Germany. It outlines the pa- 
tient efforts of the USSR to bring about collective security 
through the League of Nations during which time “the 
Western Powers were content to watch the League of 
Nations put out of action and, instead of resisting Fascist 
aggression, to initiate a policy of appeasement and to heap 
affront after affront on the USSR.” This period, continues 
the article, culminated in the attempt last September to 
put the blame for the betrayal of Czechoslovakia on Russia. 
In conclusion, the article says: 


‘ 








trust may have seemed more risky than a nicely balanced 
policy of detachment. Ever since March 15th the only 
chance for an effective Peace Front was for this country 
to make a comprehensive alliance with Soviet Russia. We 
refused such an alliance at the time it was open to us, 
sowed suspicion and now reap its bitter harvest... . 
“Since 1931 the National Government first connived at 
the break-up of the League when it was strong enough to 
stop aggression without the assistance of Russia; then, 


when Russia joined the League and was willing to cooper-. 


ate, they pursued the fantasy of appeasement, thereby com- 
pleting the destruction of the League and estranging Rus- 
sia; and, thirdly, when appeasement had failed, as it was 
bound to fail, they gave unconditional guarantees in East- 
ern Europe with astonishing levity, and only at the last mo- 
ment sought an alliance with Russia which was essential to 
the preservation of peace. The men who have done these 
things will have a lot to answer for when the day of reck- 
oning comes. 

These quotations are from a solid journal of liberal 
British opinion. It hurls no recriminations against the 
USSR for betraying the peace front. It pays tribute to 
the long struggle of the Soviet Union to achieve collective 
security. It points out that this struggle was given up 
only after British refusal to form an effective alliance 
against fascist aggression. It lays the blame for the nego- 
tiations squarely at the door of Chamberlain and points 
out that the Soviet Union in concluding the non-aggres- 


“What about the Russian invasion? Against whom was 
it directed? There has been a complete change of public 
opinion on this question in the last few. days. At first it 
was regarded as a stab in the back to a country which was 
fighting a plucky but helpless battle against a much more 
powerful foe. Stalin was represented as a hyena feasting 
on a carcass slain by a beast of prey. There is now an 
almost complete reversal of opinion as to the motive and 
effect of Stalin’s move. There are grounds to agree with 
the conclusions expressed by Bernard Shaw in his charac- 
teristic letter to The London Times a few days ago— 
puckish in expression, penetrating in judgment. His view 
is that it was a ‘thus far and no farther’ warning to Herr 
Hitler. The advance of the Russian army to the border 
of Rumania and Hungary strengthens that conviction. 

“White Russia is not Polish. Neither is the Ukraine. 
They are both inhabited by a totally different race than 
the Poles. White Russia was conquered by the Poles from 
Russia in the war of 1920. The Polish Ukraine was an- 
nexed by the Poles in 1919 by force of arms, despite armed 
resistance by the Ukrainian population of that province. 

“The Supreme Council of Allies sitting in Paris in 1919 
protested vehemently against the action of Pilsudski in for- 
cibly annexing territory. The Versailles Treaty did not 
recognize that act of rapacity. The same thing applies to 
Vilna, which was annexed by Pilsudski in spite of a formal 
protest by the League of Nations.” 

—The Philadelphia Record, Sept. 24. 


And finally, in a letter to Count Edward Raczynski, 


: i hi 
sion pact with Germany, pursued the only possible alter- Polish prac og to England, who had protested he 
desis sania: previous remarks about Poland, Lloyd George wrote tha 


> 5 «es M4 ” ity ” of 
Few American newspaper readers had the opportunity Potand as responsible for her debacle, and continued: 
to read Molotov’s speech explaining the reasons for the P ° i ; 


failure of the British-French-Soviet negotiations. A few Pi gf rg ad saga Peper ganpelonge tr the <a 
brief quotations from it were buried away in the back Oe eer ree eer ee Oe SR. EE +: ae 


: : contempt was and still is reserved for the (Polish) govern- 
pages of papers which publish every word that Chamber- ment which fled for safety in a foreign country whilst their 


lain utters. Those liberals who surreptitiously bought the brave soldiers were still fighting desperately for the rem- 
Daily Worker to “see what the Communists are saying” | nants of their country against tremendous odds. . . . 

and read the speech in full, set up a loud howl about the Polish peasantry are living in great poverty owing to the 
“tortuous and devious attempts at justification.” But the operation of the worst feudal system in Europe. That # 


ie : : “ rhy the Russian troops being hailed as deli rs.” 
British liberals, who know their Chamberlain, know that pide tae New York Herald "Tribune, aa 29 
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History of the Non-Aggression Pact 


Molotov explains how Poland’s rejection of military aid led to the 


breakdown of Anglo-Franco-Soviet negotiations, and how Germany’s 
changed attitude to the USSR made the non-aggression pact possible 


OMRADES, since the third session of the Supreme 
C Soviet the international situation has shown no 
change for the better. On the contrary, it has become 
even more tense. 

Steps taken by various governments to put an end to 
this state of tension have obviously proved inadequate. 
They met with no success. This is true of Europe. Nor 
has there been any change for the better in Eastern Asia. 
Japanese troops continue to occupy the principal cities 
and a considerable part of the territory of China. Nor is 
Japan refraining from hostile acts against the USSR. 
Here, too, the situation changed in the direction of further 
aggravation. 

In view of this state of affairs, the conclusion of a pact 
of non-aggression between the USSR and Germany is 
of tremendous positive value, eliminating the danger of 
war between Germany and the Soviet Union. In order 
more fully to define the significance of this pact, I must 
first dwell on the negotiations which have taken place in 
recent months in Moscow with representatives of Great 
Britain and France. 

As you know, the Anglo-Franco-Soviet negotiations for 
the conclusion of a pact of mutual assistance against ag- 
gression in Europe began as far back as April. The initial 
proposals of the British Government were, as you know, 
entirely unacceptable. ‘They ignored the prime requisites 
for such negotiations—they ignored the principle of reci- 
procity and equality of obligations. 

In spite of this, the Soviet Government did not reject 
negotiations and in its turn put forward its own pro- 
posals. We were mindful of the fact that it was difficult 
for the governments of Great Britain and France to 
make an abrupt change in their policy from the unfriendly 
attitude towards the Soviet Union which had existed quite 
recently, to serious negotiations with the USSR based on 
the condition of equality of obligations. However, the 
subsequent negotiations were not justified by the results. 

The Anglo-Franco-Soviet negotiations lasted four 
months. ‘They helped elucidate a number of questions. 
At the same time, they made it clear to the representatives 
of Great Britain and France that the Soviet Union has 
to be seriously reckoned with in international affairs. But 
these negotiations encountered insuperable obstacles. The 
trouble, of course, did not lie in individual “formulations” 
or in particular clauses in the draft of a pact. No, the 
trouble was much more serious. 

The conclusion of a pact of mutual assistance against 
aggression would have been of value only if Great Britain, 


. France and the Soviet Union had arrived at an agreement 


as to definite military measures against an attack of the 
aggressor. Accordingly, for a certain period, not only 
political but also military negotiations were conducted in 


Moscow with representatives of the British and French. 


armies, However, nothing came of the. military negotia- 
tions. They encountered the difficulty that Poland, who 
was to be jointly guaranteed by Great Britain, France and 
the USSR, rejected military assistance on the part of the 
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Soviet Union. Attempts to overcome the objections of 
Poland met with no success. Furthermore, the negotia- 
tions showed that Great Britain was not anxious to over- 
come these objections of Poland, but, on the contrary, 
encouraged them. It is clear that, such being the attitude 
of the Polish Government and its principal ally towards 
military assistance on the part of the Soviet Union in event 
of aggression, the Anglo-Franco-Soviet negotiations could 
not bear fruit. After this it became clear to us that the 
Anglo-Franco-Soviet negotiations were doomed to failure. 

What have the negotiations with Great Britain and 
France shown? ‘The Anglo-Franco-Soviet negotiations 


-have shown that the position of Great Britain and France 


is marked by howling contradictions throughout. Judge 
for yourselves. 

On the one hand, Great Britain and France demanded 
that the USSR should give military assistance to Poland 
in case of aggression. The USSR, as you know, was will- 
ing to meet this demand, provided the USSR itself re- 
ceived like assistance from Great Britain and France. 

On the other hand, Great Britain and France brought 
onto the scene a Poland who resolutely declined military 
assistance on the part of the USSR. 

Just try, under such circumstances, to reach an agree- 

(Continued on page 30) 


























THE NEWS BENEATH THE HEADLINES | 


How and Why the Red Army Marched 
TOLD IN ITEMS THE PRESS COULD NOT CONCEAL 








POLAND REFUSES 
SOVIET MILITARY AID 


WARSAW, Aug. 23—Colonel Joseph 
Beck, Foreign Minister, has told envoys 
of friendly nations that Poland considers 
the European situation fundamentally 
unchanged by Russian-German non- 
aggression negotiations, it was reported 
today. ... 

Newspapers minimized the importance 
of Russian-German negotiations. ... 
It was emphasized that Poland never 
expected any military aid from Russia 
and did not want any. 

United Press Despatch, 
N. Y. World-Telegram. 


MOSCOW, August 28rd... . Polish 
circles here professed indifference to 
the Soviet-German non-aggression pact, 
saying “Nothing is changed because we 
neither had nor wanted guarantees 
from Russia... .” 

G. E. R. Gepye, New York Times 


LONDON, Sept. 9... . One must not 
conceal from ourselves the enormous 
difference it would have made to our 
chances if at this hour the great air 
fleet of Germany, which is so appreci- 
ably facilitating the advance of her 
armies in Poland, were confronted by 
an equally powerful fleet of Russia—and 
if two powerful Russian armies were 
advancing one upon East Prussia and 
the other toward. Krakow. That was 
the plan placed before our military 
missions by Voroshiloff. The tragic 
story of the rejection of this plan has 
yet to be told and the responsibility 
for the stupidities that lost us Russia’s 
powerful support justly affixed and 
sternly dealt with. ... 

Davin LLoyp GEoRGE, 
Philadelphia Record, Sept. 10. 





GERMAN ARMIES 
CRUSHING POLAND 


WITH THE GERMAN ARMIES IN 
POLAND, September 11—Having hurled 
against Poland their mighty military 
machine, the Germans are today crush- 
ing Poland like a soft-boiled egg. ... 

Even a casual glance at the battle- 
fields, gnarled by trenches, barbed wire 
entanglements, shell holes, blown-up 
roads and bridges and shelled and 
gutted towns, indicates that the Poles 
made determined resistance at the 


border. ... 
Orro D. TouiscHus, 
New York Times, Sept. 12. 


CERNAUTI, Rumania, Sept. ll.... 
The roads of Poland have been crowded 
for six days with people moving to the 
south and east away from the advanc- 
ing German forces and the menace of 
air raids. Many thousands are going 
on foot. Those who could not get to 
towns have spent raw and cold nights 
in the open. ... Over the river (from 
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Warsaw), in the industrial district of 
Praga, the scene that afternoon was 
one of incredible tragedy and confusion, 
of frightened humanity, snarled traffic 
and choking clouds of dust. 
JoHN H. WALKER, 
N. Y, Herald Tribune, Sept. 12. 





NAZIS THREATEN TO SWEEP 
RIGHT ON TO SOVIET 
BORDER 


BERLIN, September 12—The German 
Army, pounding at the defenders of 
Warsaw on three fronts, drew tighter 
tonight an iron ring which its high 
command declared was threatening to 
choke off the besieged Polish capital. 

At the same time authoritative sources 
said that Germany intended to fight 
across Poland all the way to the 
Russian border, if this should be neces- 
sary, to render the Polish Army harm- 
less... the present plan is to fight 
until all Poland is occupied... . 

Associated Press, 
New York Times, Sept. 13. 


PARIS, Sept. 13. . . . While German 
planes have smashed the Poles under a 
rain of bombs, the British-French and 
German air forces are behaving toward 
each other like medieval knights. 

French mobilization continues. Heavy 
guns roar across the Moselle. One by 
one the screen of German positions be- 
fore the Siegfried Line are being swept 
away. 

But there is no big fighting, no whole- 
sale bombardment of German, French 
and British military objectives, even 
though such bombardments’) might 
lighten the fierceness of German at- 
tacks on the Poles—and Poles in Paris 
are saying so in no uncertain terms.... 

Epcar ANSEL Mowrer, 
World-Telegram, Sept. 13. 





NAZIS STORM LVOV- — AS 
STEPPING STONE TO 
SOVIET UKRAINE? 


BUCHAREST, Sept. 14 (UP)—Re- 
ports from southeast Poland indicated 
that German troops would storm Lvov 
(Lemberg) today and it was rumored 
in diplomatic circles here that Adolf 
Hitler planned to make that city the 
capital of the Ukrainian State, which 
he might some day use as a stepping 
stone to the Russian Ukraine... . 

It was believed that despite his non- 
aggression pact with Russia, Hitler still 
had in the back of his mind the original 
German “march to the east,” the objec- 
tive of which was the Black Sea, with 
its Mediterranean outlet, and which 
would encompass Russia’s fertile 
Ukraine, with an area as large as Po- 
land. ... The diplomats’ view was that 
by creating a controlled Ukrainian 
State with a segment of Poland, Herr 
Hitler could, at some future day, use 
it as a wedge against Russia.... 

Epwarp W. Beattie, Jr., 
New York Post. 
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GERMAN BOMBERS 
TERRORIZE POLES} 


RUMANIAN-POLISH BORDER 
Sept. 14—At the end of two weeks of 
war the Germans have succeeded not 
only in ccoupying half of Poland, but 
also in demoralizing the Polish troops, 
Conditions in Poland are said to 
distressing beyond words. The civilian 
population is suffering from continuous 
bombings. . . . Entire regiments of the 
Polish cavalry have been mowed down. 

Sonia Tomara, 
Herald Tribune, September 14. 


ZALESZCZYKI, Poland, Sept. 15— 
At this border town I have heard c 
descriptions of the situation behind the 
fighting lines, where a great portion of 
the Polish population is said to be in 
the grip of unparalleled desolation, 
hunger and suffering, two weeks after 
the outbreak of the war. .. . Conditions 
of the people encircled in the center of 
Poland are appalling. German bombers 
are in the sky most of the day, con- 
tinually bombing and terrorizing the 
population. 

Sona ToMara, 
N. Y. Herald Tribune, Sept. 15. 


POLISH OFFICERS 
DESERT THEIR TROOPS 


MOSCOW, Sept. 15—Impressions of a 
General Vallenuis of Finland, who has 
been motoring through the Polish 
theatre of war, have been republished 
here from the Finnish newspaper Uusi 
Sumoi. . . . General Vallenuis alleges 
that a regiment of the Polish Twenty- 
first Division abandoned its arms after 
its officers disappeared. In Lodz he 
watched the defeated Poles retreating 
for thirty-six hours. He says that 
throughout this period not a single 
officer was sighted... . 

New York Times, September 16. 


ALLIES REFUSE 
PLANES TO POLAND 


LONDON, Sept. 16. ... Stating it 
with brutal frankness, Poland is to be 
left to her fate. The allied democracies 
already have turned deaf ears to the 
Polish pleas for planes with which they 
believe they might stem the rush of 
the German military machine... . 

RaYMOND DANIELL, 
New York Times, Sept. 19. 


POLISH GOVERNMENT 
FLEES 


BUCHAREST, Sept. 26... . The unan- 
nounced secret flight of the Polish gov- 
ernment in stages from Warsaw to Ru- 
mania contributed largely to the Polish 
collapse. When the government left 
Warsaw mysteriously early on Sept. 5 
no statement was made to Warsaw on 
the nation. ... The government in its 
flight paused briefly at Kuty, on the 
Rumanian frontier. On Sept. 17 . . . the 
Polish government hopped into Ruma- 
nia. The supreme chief of Polish forces, 
Marshal Smigly-Rydz, hopped too. 

RicHarp MowreRr, 
N. Y. World Telegram. 
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SOVIET TROOPS ENTER 
POLAND TO PROTECT 
ABANDONED MINORITIES 


MOSCOW, Sept. 17, Associated Press 
_. “Events rising out of the Polish- 
German war have revealed the internal 
insolvency and obvious impotence of 
the Polish state. ... 

“Warsaw as the capital of the Polish 
state no longer exists. No one knows 
the whereabouts of the Polish Govern- 

ent. 

mi he population of Poland have been 
abandoned by their ill-starred leaders 
to their fate. The Polish state and its 
government have virtually ceased to 


t. 
Poland has become a fertile field 
for any accidental or unexpected con- 
tingency that may create a menace for 
the Soviet Union... . 

“The Soviet Government deems it its 
sacred duty to extend the hand of as- 
sistance to its brother Ukrainians and 
brother Byelo- Russians inhabiting Po- 
land... at the same time it intends 
to take every measure to deliver the 
Polish people from the disastrous war 
into which they have been plunged by 
their unwise leaders and give them an 
opportunity to live a life of peace... .” 

From the radio speech of 
Viacheslav Molotov, 
New York Times, Sept..18. 


MOSCOW, Sept. 17—The population 
everywhere greets the Red Army units 
with jubilation as they continue their 
march into West Ukraine and West 
Byelo-Russia, according to a com- 
muniqué issued by the General Staff of 
the Red Army today. 

The Daily Worker, Sept. 18. 


LONDON, Sept. 17—Semi-officially it 
was asserted that Russian eens might 
have entered Poland under the same 
declared reason, to protect the Ukrain- 
ians and White Russians in the event 
of Polish collapse, had the Soviet Union 
been the ally of the democracies. 
RAYMOND DANIELL, 

New York Times, Sept. 18. 


|POLISH LEADERS ARE SAFE 
IN RUMANIA — SOVIET 
TROOPS UNRESISTED 


CERNAUTI, Rumania, Sept. 18 (AP) 
—Large sections of the Polish Army 
were pouring across the frontier into 
Rumania early today, after the flight 
of President Ignace Moscicki and the 
apparent collapse of the Polish Republic. 
Moscicki arrived during the day with 
Foreign Minister Joseph Beck and a 
government party of fifty-six. Beck im- 
mediately arranged to meet with the 
heads of diplomatic missions to Poland, 
now established here, and was expected 
to tell them that their mission was 
now ended”... . 

No resistance has thus far been of- 
fered to the Russian troops. They 
walked into Poland today without firing 
a shot and were seen marching not far 
from the Rumanian border, side by side 
with the retiring Polish Army. 

N. Y. Herald Tribune. 





PARIS, Sept. 18—“Don’t fire, we have 
come to help you. Let us march to- 
gether on Lvov.” This is the ery of 
Soviet Russian officers to the oles 
whom they are meeting in the Polish 
| Ukraine where the Russians are advanc- 
hg, acording to reports from Cernauti 
on the Rumanian-Polish frontier. Polish 
circles here report that the Russians are 
trying to avoid conflict with the Poles 
and that the Russians “shelled” one Po- 
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lish village with blank ammunition. . . 
Meanwhile neither London nor Paris 
sees any use in challenging the Soviet’s 
claim to be remaining “neutral.” 
Epcak ANSEL Mowrer. 
New York World-Telegram. 


POLES AND RUSSIANS 
ARE FRATERNIZING 


CERNAUTI, Rumania, Sept. 18 (AP) 
—Major William H. Colbern, United 
States military attaché in Poland, said 
today the commander of a Russian 
tank he encountered in Poland told him 
the Russians were “against the Ger- 
mans.” 

Major Colbern, who had been in Po- 
land as a military observer, said that 
yesterday he saw a column of 11-ton 
tanks on the road to Horodenka, about 
forty miles northwest of here, going in 
the same direction as some Polish 
troops. 

One of them pulled aside, told him 
to halt and a Soviet officer came out. 
Major Colbern said he was cordial and 
polite. The major later talked to the 
tank commander and quoted the officer 
as saying “we are against the Ger- 
mans.” Major Colbern said the Polish 
troops fraternized with the Russians and 
gave them cigarettes. 

New York Times, Sept. 19. 





CERNAUTI, Rumania, Sept. 19 (AP) 
—Along the Rumanian frontier Soviet 
troops today were continuing what ap- 
peared to be a bloodless occupation of 
Polish territory. 

Poles and Russians were fraternizing 
in the occupied areas and there were no 
reports of fighting. To the Poles the 
advent of the Russians meant the first 
freedom from German bombardment in 
more than two weeks... . 

LiLoyp LEHRBAS, 
New York Post, Sept. 19. 


BYELO-RUSSIANS AND 
UKRAINIANS ASSIST 
RED ARMY ADVANCE 


MOSCOW, Sept. 19 (UP). ... A com- 
muniqué of the official Tass Agency 
said in part: “. . . the population of 
villages and towns of the Western 
Ukraine and Western White Russia 
enthusiastically meets the Red Army.... 
Polish landlords and officials, pro- 
foundly hated by the local population, 
fled in panic, feeling the people’s wrath 
... the friendliest relations have been 
established between the Red Army and 
the peoples of Western Ukraine and 
Western Byelo-Russia.... ite Rus- 
sian and Ukrainian peasants assist the 
advance of the Red Army in every way. 
... Peasants offered the Red Army 
the traditional bread and salt on 
embroidered towels and invited them 
into their houses. When the Red Army 
men marched on, the entire population 
came to see them off. .. . White Rus- 
sian folk songs, which were formerly 
vrohibited, resounded for a long time in 
the streets.” 





NorMAan B. DEUEL. 
N. Y. World-Telegram, Sept. 19. 


NOT A SHOT WAS FIRED; 
NOT A BOMB WAS DROPPED 


WITH THE POLISH ARMY ON 
THE FRONTIER, Sept. 19. ... Before 
the Russians closed the border (Polish- 
Rumanian), it was possible to ascertain 
how their occupation of the Polish 
borders was carried out. 

Not a shot was fired, not a bomb 
was dropped, and villagers and towns- 
people, freed from the terror of German 
air attacks, hailed the Red Army as 
deliverers. 





Russian troops themseives contributed 
to this feeling of relief by saying they 
came as comrades. Many inhabitants of 
this part of Poland are Jews whose 
number has been swelled by thousands 
of Jewish refugees fleeing before the 
Germans. Their joy was great at find- 
ing themselves safe from Nazi hands. 

ILLIAM FORREST, war correspondent of 
the New York Post and London News 
Chronicle. 


PEASANTS ARE TOLD 
TO TAKE THE LAND 


MOSCOW, Sept. 19 (AP)—That the 
process of liquidation of huge estates of 
landlords in the Ukraine and White 
Russia already was in progress was 
disclosed in a dispatch to the army 
newpaper, Red Star. The Red Star’s 
correspondent reported that army com- 
manders were instructing peasants to 
“take the land for the people” and to 
“turn your cattle into the landlords’ 
pastures.” ... 

“We advanced at such lightning 
speed,” Tass reported, “that all bridges 
on our way remained intact and tele- 
phone, telegraph lines and power sta- 
tions are working normally.” 

New York Times, Sept. 20. 





BUCHAREST, Rumania, Sept. 19 
(UP). . .. Poland’s army of refugees, 
soldiers and civilians iratged wearily 
into exile today along 200 miles of dusty 
road, many of them saying that Great 
Britain and France and their own gov- 
ernment had deceived them. 

Many of them declared Poland’s army 
was capable of a long fight against 
German tanks, guns and planes. They 
accused the Polish Government, now on 
Rumanian soil, of deceiving the people. 

Most of them add that Britain and 
France “let Poland down” by not hurl- 
ing their strength against Germany on 
the Western front to relieve the Nazi 
blows against Poland.* Some of them 
are saying that British and French 
planes should have bombed Germany 
in reprisal for the work of German 
planes, which devastated town after 
town in Poland and sometimes swept 
down and machine-gunned people in 
the streets. 

New York Times, Sept. 20. 





PRISONERS OF WAR 
DISARMED AND SET FREE 


KAUNAS, Lithuania, Sept. 19... . The 
treatment of Polish prisoners by the 
Red Army represents something new in 
the methods used for disposing of 
prisoners of war. 

According to reports received in 
Lithuania, Polish troops are being dis- 
armed and set free, with the parting 
advice to go and join up in the formerly 
illegal Communist organization in the 
Polish villages and towns. 

New York Times, Sept. 20. 





RED ARMY BLOCKS 
NAZI ROAD TO RUMANIA 


LONDON, Sept. 19. . . . In my opinion 
it is likely that Russia will thwart 
Hitler’s ambitions in southeast Europe 
and say: “Thus far and no farther”. ... 

Yugoslavia, Rumania and Turkey may 
find an ally instead of an enemy. At 
least Russia has already spoiled the 
Hitler dream of those golden grain- 
lands in the Ukraine. 

Some good, as well as much evil, may 
come to Britain-and France out of this 
Russian intervention. 

Sr Pum Grsss. 





New York Times, Sept. 20. 
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WARSAW BEGS ALLIES 
VAINLY FOR HELP 


LONDON, Sept. 20 (UP).—The War- 
saw radio station was heard here today 
making frantic calls for help from Great 
Britain and France on the twelfth day 
of the city’s devastating siege. 

“The brutal bombardment of towns, 
the destruction of hundreds of churches, 
hospitals and private dwellings, the 
murders of thousands of women and 
children, are continuing mercilessly. 
Therefore I feel entitled make a new 
appeal to you.” (Appeal from Warsaw’s 


Mayor.) 
New York Post, Sept. 20. 





COMMONS MEMBERS NOT 
ALL PESSIMISTIC ON 
RUSSIA’S ACTION 


LONDON, Sept. 20... . Not all Com- 
mons members were pessimistic regard- 
ing the effects of Russian intervention 
in Eastern Europe. Sir Archibald Sin- 
clair, the Liberal leader, said the pres- 
ence of 100 divisions of the Red Army 
must be “rather ominous to the general 
staff of the German Army.” 

Robert Boothby, a Conservative, said 
the presence of Russian troops in Po- 
land had “pushed the German frontier 
considerably westward of where it 
would have been if Russia had taken 
no action at all.” 

age tongy | that Britain should not 
take “too tragic or too moral” a view 
of the Russian incursion into Polish 
territory, Mr. Boothby said he was 
“depressed by Mr. Chamberlain’s refer- 
ence to ‘the cynical invasion by Rus- 
sia,’” He said he believed the Russians 
stood face to face with the most formid- 
able military machines in the world. 

Vernon Bartlett, an Independent, and 
various other speakers stressed the im- 
portance of the support of countries 
now neutral on the final outcome of the 
war. Some speakers said that while the 
dropping of propaganda leaflets over 
Germany was well enough in its way, 
Britons were beginning to wonder when 
bombs would blot out German air and 
naval bases. 

New York Times, Sept. 21. 





REFUGEES ARE FLEEING 
TO SOVIET HELD AREAS 


LONDON, Sept. 21 (UP).—A Moscow 
radio broadcas picked up here said 
that voluntary police forces had been 
started in Polish towns occupied by the 
Red Army. 

The broadcast asserted that thou- 
sands of refugees were fleeing from the 
direction of Warsaw to areas occupied 
by Russia. 

N. Y. World-Telegram, Sept. 21. 





NATIVE TONGUE RESTORED 
IN SOVIET HELD AREAS 


MOSCOW, Sept. 20—The jubilation of 
the people of the West Ukraine and 
West Byelo-Russia is nowhere more in 
evidence than at the meetings at which 

Army soldiers and officers are 
greeted by the people of these liberated 
territories. Thousands of West 
Ukrainians at a meeting today heard 
for the first time the words of a daily 
newspaper written in their native 
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tongue. ... On the Byelo-Russian front 
newspapers in the Byelo-Russian lan- 
guage are now being printed by the 


Red Army. 
The Daily Worker 


MOSCOW, Sept. 21.... Municipal 
administrations have already been set 
up in the Western Ukraine and White 
Russia, composed of Red Army repre- 
sentatives and members of the local 
population. ... Soviet authorities fixed 
prices of foodstuffs to prevent profiteer- 
ing. Steps also were said to have been 
taken for the reopening of schools 
where instruction will be given not only 
in Polish, but in the language of the 


nationalities, 
G. E, R. Gepye, 
New York Times, Sept. 22 





INSIST ON 
GERMANIZATION 


NAZIS 


BYGDOSZCZ, Poland, Sept. 22—The 

licy, as frankly admitted by various 

erman commissioners, is 100 per cent 
Germanization exceeding even Bis- 
marck’s attempt to Germanize_ the 
Poles of Eastern Prussia. ... Polish 
names of streets, squares, shops, build- 
ings and hotels are rapidly disappear- 
ing and ne replaced by German 
names. _ All olish authorities have 
ceased functioning....German has 
become both the official and the pre- 
vailing language. New York Times 





“THE PEOPLE 
SEEM PLEASED” 


CERNAUTI, Sept. 21....I am just 
back from a_ two-day sojourn in 
Zaleszczyki, where I watched the Red 
Army occupy the town.... The local 
population crowded around to stare at 
the Russians. They seemed relatively 
pleased and most curious. The occupa- 
tion of Zaleszczyki, meanwhile, seemed 
a peaceful operation. ... Most of the 
population seemed rather glad over the 
developments. 

RicHarRD Mowrer, 
N. Y. World-Telegram 


MOSCOW, Sept. 22 (UP).... The 
Moscow radio said peasants in the 
Polish Ukraine were moving into most 
of the big estates.... 

Throughout the Russian-occupied dis- 
tricts, it was added, authority was be- 
ing transferred to local committees co- 
operating with Red Army political com- 
missars. In the town of Bartshevo, for 
instance, the Polish town council was 
said to have been replaced by a com- 
mittee composed of two landless 
peasants, a carpenter and several work- 
men. 

New York Herald Tribune, Sept. 23 


VERECZKE, HUNGARY (AT THE 
POLISH FRONTIER) Sept. 22—There 
was no noticeable apprehension in Hun- 
gary’s highland province of Ruthenia— 
despite the nearness of German and 
Soviet armies. Among the simple Rus- 
sian-speaking peasants respect for 
Russia seemed to have been greatly in- 
creased by recent events. ; 

There was no question but that these 
Ruthenians — formerly citizens of 
Czecho-Slovakia — preferred Russians 
across the border to Germans. 

Associated Press Dispatch 


————— 


NAZI TROOPS WITHDRAW 
BEFORE SOVIET ADVANCE 


BERLIN, Sept. 22 (UP). rman 
and Soviet High Gemizemie com 
upon lines of demarcation between the 
two armies which give approximately 
half of Poland to Russia... . Territory 
assigned for the peasant to the Soviets 
includes among others the highly im. 
portant cities of Vilno, Brest-Litovsk, 
Byelostok and Lvov....A Red Army 
communiqué said remnants of 
Polish army were being cleared out of 
occupied territory in est Byelo-Rus- 
sia and West Ukraine. 

JosePpH W. Gnrica, JR., 


N. ¥3 Post 


LONDON, Sept. 23. . . . As th 
purport of the Russian intervention 
emerges from the chiaroscuro of jp- 
trigue, it is becoming more apparent 
that despite the chortles from Berlin, 
the action of the Soviet has checked 
the German advance eastward and 
checkmated whatever designs Herr 
Hitler had upon Rumania... . 

RAYMOND DaNwLL, 
New York Times, Sept. 24 





JEWS REMAIN IN 
SOVIET AREAS 


MUNKACS, Hungary (near the Polish 
frontier), Sept. 23 (AP)....It was 
estimated unofficially that 2 per cent of 
the civilian refugees who came here in 
the last twenty-four hours were Jews, 
although they said the greater part of 
Poland’s 3,000,000 Jews had decided to 
remain through Soviet occupation, 
hopeful of being absorbed peacefully. 

New York Times, Sept. 24 


BUDAPEST, Sept. 25. ... The Hun- 
garians and all observers in the South- 
east rub their eyes as they hear how 
the troops of the would-be Napoleon of 
Berchtesgaden, having conquered the 
Polish lands by a war of Nazi horror, 
retired from much of the territory be- 
fore the steady advance of his non- 
aggression pact partner.... 

FraNK SMOTHERS, 
N. Y. World-Telegram 


BERLIN, Sept. 25—AS THE FIRST 
PHASE OF THE EUROPEAN WAR 
DREW TO AN END THERE WAS 
ONLY ONE OBVIOUS VICTOR—SO- 
VIET RUSSIA. ... 

Watiace R. Devs, 
N. Y. World-Telegram 





SHARP CONTRAST NOTED 
IN SOVIET AND NAZI ACTS 


BUDAPEST, Sept. 27.—The sharp con- 
trast between the Russian and German 
occupations of Poland has been an out- 
standing sidelight, according to the re- 

orts of Polish refugees who arrived in 

udapest ag, The refugees who had 
escaped the Germans gave eyewitness 
accounts of atrocities. .. . On the other 
hand, Polish officers reported that the 
Russians helped them to escape. They 
rovided gasoline for cars that lacked 
uel and Pines thousands of lorries 
filled with food which they distributed 
to the civilian population. 

H. D. Harrison, war correspondent N. 
Y. Post and London News Chronicle. 


(The foregoing items are all exact 
wae Only the headings are ours. 
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HE Red Army has marched into 

Poland, and now, as I write, is 
approaching the middle line of the 
country, while the Germans—by agree- 
ment—retreat. The march was swift- 
ly accepted by both Poles and Ger- 
mans, and later by other grudging for- 
eign chancellories as not a military 
campajgn in the usual sense, but a sort 
of walk-away. Yet already its military 
implications are considerable. The So- 
viets have prevented the forming of a 
Nazi Ukraine at their borders, and 
have blocked Hitler’s march toward 
Rumanian oil. The political and hu- 
man results to more than 14,000,000 
Ukrainians, White Russians and Jews, 
and eventually, perhaps, to a new Re- 
public of Poland, are even more con- 
siderable. But the brains of the for- 
eign chancellories, and of our own State 
Department, find it hard to keep up 
with the swift moves of Moscow. All 
of them are flutteringly asking: ‘““What 
does Moscow want?” 

Moscow wants peace. Let me say it 
a few dozen times and then some. 
Moscow wants peace. Since perfect 
peace, in the Soviet view, is impossible 
in a capitalist world, Moscow wants 
the maximum peace that is possible to 
get. She wants peace for the world, 
and, if that is impossible, then at least 
peace on her own borders. If she has 
to fight, she wants the shortest fight 
possible and the smallest number of 
enemies. Moscow’s best brains are sit- 
ting up nights devising how to get max- 
imum peace. Sometimes their ways are 
startling but they are effective. We 
will understand them best if we re- 
member that Moscow thinks in terms 
of facts, whereas most of us—especially 
our intellectuals—are trained to think 
in words, 

I note, for example, that Louis Fisch- 
er, writing from Paris, denounces Mr. 
Molotov for saying, on August 31: 
‘We have a non-aggression pact with 
Poland,” and saying three weeks later 
that Poland had ceased to exist. Well, 
hadn’t it? The French, the British 
and the New York Times all say it 
had. It seems that Mr. Fischer hadn’t 
followed what happened in those three 
weeks as carefully as had Mr. Molo- 
tov. Mr. Fischer evidently thinks 
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The Red Army Marches for Peace 


By ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


What the entrance of Soviet troops means to Eastern Poland — and 
the promise of peace opened up by the growth of Soviet power 


that a treaty made with a government, 
which is at the moment demoralized 
and trying to flee the country, was 
more important than the fact that over 
14,000,000 human beings in East Po- 
land were in chaos, threatened both by 
Nazi advance and by disorganized Po- 
lish soldiers, and likely to be seized by 
Hitler and reorganized as a fascist 
Ukraine on the Soviet borders. Molo- 
tov didn’t think so. Or possibly Mr. 
Fischer thinks that march of the Red 
Army was, in the technical sense, ag- 
gression. ‘There are some 14,000,000 
people who disagree, not to mention the 
fact that the British Government. has 
failed to brand the move as aggression. 

I mention this example to call atten- 
tion to the fact that in much of our 
thinking—especially those of us who 
are called intellectuals—we have been 
taught to think in words, not in facts. 
This is painfully evident in the news 
from London. Lord Halifax says: “I 
am sorry for the Poles but we want 
above all victory.” Chamberlain says: 
“We are still true to our obligations to 
Poland.” And nobody rises to answer: 
What do you mean ... victory? Is 
it that you would rather kill Germans 
than save Poles? What do you mean 
“obligations to Poland?” You had 
only one obligation to the Polish people 
—to protect them from Hitler and 
from war. You could have done it, 
and you didn’t. You sold them out, 
first by refusing the help of Moscow; 
second, by advising them to fortify in 
the east instead of the west; third, by 
advising their general staff to retreat 
to Warsaw. 

Moscow, by contrast, thinks in 
terms, not of words, but of facts and 
of actions. That is why Moscow is 
more easily understood by simple peo- 
ple, whose instinct gets the fact behind 
the words. One such—an ordinary 
American from the Middle West, 
drifted into the Soviet Pavilion on the 
Sunday when the Red Army marched, 
and said to the guide: “You have big 
crowds here; but you will have bigger 
crowds still.” 

“No,” said the guide politely, “the 
season is almost over.” 

“For the Fair, yes, but your Pavilion 
will have bigger crowds. People are 


just beginning to see how important the 
Soviets are. Everybody has to go to 
Moscow. First the French went to 
Moscow, then the British, then the 
Germans and then the Japanese. Ev- 
erybody goes to Moscow for advice. 
And now the Red Army is marching to 
bring peace.” His instinct went direct- 
ly to the conclusion that the more so- 
phisticated missed. 

Moscow wants peace. Let us start 
with that and trace rapidly the history 
of recent years. But first let us, once 
for all, throw into the dust-bin that 
chestnut of the Tory commentators, 
that “Stalin wants world war so that 
out of chaos world revolution may 
come.” That devilish hope was the 
view of Trotsky, precisely that view 
was repudiated by Stalin and the whole 
Soviet Union, who have never believed 
that world war of itself would bring 
world revolution. They know it can 
only bring unutterable misery and 
destruction in which, eventually, the 
strongest will arise to rule. They be- 
lieve that only when the organized 
force of socialism is strong enough, can 
world socialism be organized. If world 
war comes, the Soviets will help organ- 
ize these constructive forces during and 
after war’s cataclysm. But the So- 
viets do not want such horrors; they 
do not seek world war to bring world 
socialism. They believe that with the 
rise of the Soviet Union in power and 
prosperity, the change to world social- 
ism could be most painlessly brought 
about, under conditions of maximum 
world peace. 

For more than a decade the Soviets 
sought this maximum peace through 
agreements between governments. The 
Soviets were the first to sign the Kel- 
logg Pact, initiated by America. They 
advocated disarmament; when this 
failed, they went in for treaties of non- 
aggression, and of mutual defense 
against aggression. ‘They joined the 
League of Nations. They tried to get 
peaceful revision of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. When this was blocked by An- 
glo-French imperialism and Germany 
fell to Hitler, the Soviets held that 
while Versailles was bad, fascist wars 
of aggression were worse, so they tried 
to organize a democratic front to block 
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fascism. If the democratic forces in 
France, Britain and America had been 
strong enough, this might have suc- 
ceeded. It was these forces, not the 
USSR, that failed. Litvinov miscalcula- 
ted the strength of the democratic prin- 
ciple in our countries; Chamberlain, 


‘not British democracy, decided Brit- 


ain’s acts in the councils of nations. So, 
one by one, countries fell to the fascist 
aggressors: Manchuria, Abyssinia, 
Spain, China, Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Albania, Memel. Poland and Ruma- 


nia were slated to be next; and then, 
the united attack of Europe and Asia 
against the USSR. 

All through the months of 1939 
Moscow saw this storm of war ap- 
proaching nearer to her borders. But 


the pressure of British democracy did 
one thing: it forced Chamberlain to 
guarantee Poland and Rumania, and 
to invite the USSR to join in that 
guarantee. Moscow knew that these 
two states were semi-fascist countries, 
built on the loot of other nations. 
None the less, Moscow was willing to 
join in any serious combination to 
stop aggression. But Chamberlain 
sent to Moscow a secondary underling 
of the Foreign Office, without power 
to conclude an agreement, and later, 
on Moscow’s insistence, a military 
mission, which he neglected to provide 
with credentials. While this military 
mission demanded Moscow’s signature 
on the dotted line for war on behalf 
of the Poles, Chamberlain encour- 
aged the Poles first to refuse to let 
Soviet troops cross their borders, and 
later, to refuse officially any Soviet 
military aid at all. 


Moscow concluded, as Molotov 
later reported to the Supreme Soviet, 
that the British and French were in- 
dulging in “frivolous make-believe.” 
The USSR knew that Chamberlain’s 
plan was for war to be launched by 
Hitler, Japan and Italy together, with 
the help of whatever was left of Po- 
land and Rumania, and with Britain 
and France ostensibly neutral, but ac- 
tually providing Hitler with sinews of 
war. ... Just as American business 
men provide Japan with the means to 
make war on China. The plans for 
world-wide war against the Soviets 
had to be blocked. 

So, says Molotov, “we could not 
but explore other means of avoiding 
war between Germany and the USSR.” 
They noted that Hitler, as the war 
approached, was not really anxious to 
be the vanguard against the Soviet 
army, especially as Germany’s eco- 
nomic condition was growing worse, 
and he saw that his front in the east 
would lie on the unstable base of re- 
cently suppressed people. For this 
reason, a decided change had taken 
place in Hitler’s attitude toward the 
USSR. Moscow and Hitler signed 
an agreement on just one thing: they 
would not make war against each 
other. ‘This act has been denounced 
by the same people who formerly 
denounced the USSR for entering the 
League of Nations, for making pacts 
of non-aggression with “capitalist 
France,” and for every other attempt 
the Soviet Union has made to save 
the peace. 

Let us examine the pact and see the 
results of it. There is not the slight- 


est evidence that it encouraged Hit. 
ler to invade Poland; there is plenty 
of evidence, for those of us who night- 
ly watched the radio in European 
capitals, of Hitler’s belief that Cham- 
berlain had already promised him 
Danzig and that he would get it with. 
out a war. Still less is there any eyj- 
dence that the non-aggression pact 
previsioned the partition of Poland. 
But when Nazi troops began ap. 
proaching the Soviet borders, and the 
demoralized Polish government was 
fleeing, then the Red Army marched 
into the chaos which had thus been 
created in East Poland, in order to 
prevent that chaos from being organ- 
ized as a Nazi Ukraine. 

Bernard Shaw saw this and the 
London Times published his  state- 
ment at a time when the American 
press was calling Stalin “Hitler’s ac- 
complice” in the partition of Poland. 
Shaw gave “three cheers for Stalin,” 
who, when Poland was broken, Eng- 
land being helpless, said to the Nazis: 
“Thus far and no farther!” 

The march of the Red Army into 
Poland has been described in bits of 
articles buried away in the daily press. 
Ukrainian girls hung flowers on the 
tanks, peasants offered their services 
as guides. Later these same peasants, 
encouraged by the Red Army, began 
forming their local governments, tak- 
ing the laud from the big estates, 
rounding up straggling Polish sol- 
diers and delivering them to the Red 
Army, which disarmed them and told 
them to go home. 

I remember those villages of East- 
ern Poland, where in 1921 I went. 


La actin aaa ue None. 
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with the Quaker relief. Hungry 
Byelo-Russian peasants cowered in 
huts in the marshland, criss-crossed by 
barbed wire from the first World 
War. All the healthy hill lands were 
owned by the vast estates of the ab- 
sentee landlord, whose horses and 
dogs were better housed than the peas- 
ants. We gave quinine endlessly to 
stamp out malaria in that village, but 
we knew it could never be cured till 
those peasants could move to the land- 
lord’s land. 

Such was the picture of Eastern 
Poland. One prince, Radziwill, re- 
cently captured by the Red Army, 
owned 225,000 acres of land. All 
about him lived a suppressed popula- 
tion, illiterate, under the yoke of a feu- 
dal agricultural system and denied 
schools in their own tongue. But it 
was not merely to help these peasants 
that the Red Army marched. It was 
to prevent the chaos in East Poland 
from spilling over into a war on their 
own borders, through the formation 
of Nazi puppet states. 

Has the march of the Red Army 
increased the chance of peace in East 
Poland? The people who live there 
answer “Yes.” American Ambassa- 
dor Biddle has just said that the Poles 
regarded the Soviet troops as conduct- 
ing “a policing operation” and were 
glad to be saved from the Nazi bomb- 
ings. But the Soviet forces did more 
than save them from Nazi bombings; 
they saved them from the looting and 
ravages by demoralized, leaderless Po- 
lish soldiers; they saved them from the 


old oppressions of the Polish gentry 
and military machine. Old peasants 
now walk a whole day’s journey to the 
Red Army, and ask: “Is it true that 
all nationalities are.equal? Is it true 
that we Ukrainians can vote in the new 
village assemblies?” They weep with 
joy when the Red Army men answer: 
“It is true. Go home to your village 
and take part in its assembly. All 
nationalities have equally the right to 
vote.” Schools and motion pictures are 
already pouring into these districts of 
East Poland; soon there may be trac- 
tors and collective farms. 

I wish I could show you East Po- 
land as I saw it. And not East Po- 
land only, but all of Eastern Europe, 
right down through Rumania and the 
Balkans. Here are great lands of po- 
tential richness, kept back by a medie- 
val farming: and a feudal social sys- 
tem. Here are great landlords, and 
suppressed, hungry peasants. It is all 
criss-crossed by customs boundaries, in- 
terfering with life and trade. It is 
ruled by a lot of jealous, petty chief- 
tains, financed chiefly by British and 
French bankers, who pay for armies 
that keep the people down. . . . Long 
centuries of wars, with populations 
handed about at the will of the latest 
warlord, and with each new dominant 
nationality oppressing the others, have 
left a deep heritage of hate. When 
Hungary cracked in the World War, 
her big estates went mostly to the Brit- 
ish, repeating the old, old tale of war. 
Britain and France built up Rumania 
and Poland, giving them lands of other 


nations, and giving them loans to pay 
for armies. And said: “Now keep the 
Germans out.” 

Westward from these lands of East- 
ern Europe lie the lands of the Ger- 
man people, an industrious folk who 
brought mass production to Europe, 
who built good railroads and machines. 
They have the technique to develop 
Eastern Europe; they have the goods 
that Eastern Europe wants. But they 
also knew only the same old road of 
capitalist imperialism, which with them 
degenerated into fascism. Here one 
must distinguish at least three groups 
in Germany. The ultra-Nazis, who 
wanted world conquest and war with 
the USSR, were balked by the non- 
aggression pact. There was a more 
realistic group of Nazis, which wanted 
to grab as much of Eastern Europe as 
possible, but without fighting either the 
USSR or Britain. There was also the 
majority of the German people—but 
the passive majority—which wants 
chiefly peace and bread and a market 
for goods, and were told they could get 
them by the aggression of Hitler. 

Such an evil situation, so deep 
seated, could not be cured by mere 
words or treaties. But the Soviet 
march is beginning to cure it, and I 
think we begin to see how. The 
drawing of that new military line be- 
tween the Soviet troops and the Ger- 
man troops in a way that placed under 
Soviet protection a whole strip that 
the Germans had conquered, is a 
clue to the answer. It caused amaze- 

(Continued on page 40) 


This tractor driver sowing the vast fields of a Soviet collective farm symbolizes the promise held out to the farmers of Eastern Poland 
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flow the Red Army Was Greeted 


Eye witness accounts of the joyous welcome accorded the 


Soviet troops by the oppressed minorities of Eastern Poland 


Moscow, September 23, by cable: 


HE Minsk correspondent of 
Pravda reported on September 21: 

In every town and village in West- 
ern Byelo-Russia the workers, peasants 
and farm laborers are welcoming our 
Red Army men joyously. Matveyenko, 
a political worker of the army, gave me 
the following account of the first hours 
of his unit’s progress in Western Bye- 
lo-Russia : 

“People walked for many miles to 
meet us, they presented us with flow- 
ers and offered us fruit. Crowds of 
people surrounded our Red Army men 
and commanders and political workers. 
We are receiving a great many letters 
with ardent expressions of gratitude to 
Comrade Stalin. 

“After crossing the Zapadnaya Dvina 
River, our unit entered Western Byelo- 
Russia. It was met by the peasants of 
the village Oleshkovo. A thin, pale- 
faced woman holding a sickly child in 
her arms said to us: ‘I have had six 
children of whom four died of hunger 
and want. ‘The two that remained 
are lucky that they will have a chance 
to live like human beings.’ 

“A widow farm hand told us about 
her life. There are six people in her 
family. She herself earned five zlotys 
(a zloty is about 18c) a month. Three 
of her children earned three zlotys 
apiece, in all fourteen zlotys a month. 
Since she had to pay 100 zlotys a year 
in taxes, only a few pennies remained 
to live on, and they all practically 
starved. They ate potatoes all year 
round, and more often than not with- 
out salt. The entire family goes bare- 
foot until late into the autumn and 
has only bast shoes as footwear in win- 
ter time.” 

Comrade Pokladov, a political 
worker of the army who participated in 
the Red Army operations, reported: 

“Soon after crossing the frontier we 
occupied the village Rogovichi. ‘This 
is the centre of a volostka (a rural 
district uniting several villages). A fes- 
tive reception was given us by the peas- 
ants. It was followed by friendly gen- 
eral conversation. The peasants told 
us that although there were many 
Catholic churches and two saloons in 
the volostka, there was only one school 


in the entire Rogovichi Volost. Only 
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Through the courtesy of the Moscow 
“Pravda,” we are glad to bring our readers 
these first hand stories of the entry of the 
Red Army into the West Ukraine and West 
Byelo-Russia, sent by cable at our request. 
These accounts are from dispatches pub- 
lished in “Pravda” reporting telephone 
conversations, interviews and telegraphed 
reports from correspondents and Red Army 
officers who actually witnessed and in some 
cases participated in the events described. 








ten to fifteen per cent of the children 
of school age attended the school, 
where instruction was conducted en- 
tirely in the Polish language. In 
twenty years only two miles of road 
had been laid in the entire volostka. 
With the exception of four or five per- 
sons not a single villager had ever been 
to a moving picture show.” 

Battalion Commissar Comrade Zel- 
enkov told the Pravda correspondent 
how the population of the town Dubno 
met the Red Army trodps. This is 
his story: 

“We entered the town early in the 
morning. It was a pitiful sight. Plas- 
ter had fallen away from the walls of 
the houses, pavements were neglected, 
the roads full of mire. Our first tanks 
stopped in the middle of the street and 
were immediately surrounded by a 
crowd. ‘The people’s faces all shone 
with joy. Everyone shook hands with 
us warmly. Women embraced Red 
Army men with tears in their eyes. 
Young girls brought them flowers, 
mothers held up their children to us. 
It was an unforgettable scene. The 
residents of the town gathered around 
our men and eagerly questioned them 
about every detail of the life in our 
Soviet country. 

“Tt was clear that the Polish authori- 
ties had held back from them the truth 
about the Soviet Union. The popu- 
lation was surprised to learn that edu- 
cation in the Soviet Union is free and 
that the Red Army men are equal citi- 
zens of the country. The people asked 
a great many questions about Comrade 
Stalin and expressed great affection for 
the leader of the people.” 

The following was cabled from 
Lvov on September 23: 

“Elation reigns in Lvov, liberated 
from the Polish gentry. All the build- 
ings and streets are decorated with Red 
flags, slogans and posters, portraits of 
the leaders of the Party and Govern- 
ment are everywhere. A provisional 


city administration has been formed 
after a long interval. Schools and 
shops have resumed their work. Peas- 
ants’ Committees have been elected. In 
a number of villages around Lvov 
they have already registered all the 
landlords’ lands. 

The peasants support all the meas- 
ures of the Provisional Administration 
and of the Peasants’ Committees, 
aimed to raise the welfare of the work- 
ing masses. On September 22, hun- 


dreds of working people witnessed. 


with great interest a showing of the 
Soviet film ‘Lenin in 1918.’ When 
Lenin and Stalin appeared on the 
screen the spectators broke into a stormy 
ovation, hailing the Soviet Government 
and Comrade Stalin. 

“The Provisional Administration 
has started large scale operations to 
restore the municipal economy. ‘The 
city roads are being repaired and the 
destroyed houses rebuilt. The citizens 
are participating in this work.” 

A message from Ostrog says: 

“As Red Army units were entering 
the town, Ostrog children rushed out 
to meet them. They lined the road in 
groups, clung to the railings of the 
bridge and waved and applauded when 
they saw the Red Army men. Every- 
one, young and old, came out to meet 
the Red Army men in the streets. They 
were greeted with hurrahs. People 
shook hands with them as a mark of 
sincere, brotherly friendship. All the 
people were deeply moved by this un- 
usual and long awaited meeting. 

“My son will now have the right 
to study,’ said a young mother to Lieu- 
tenant Voronov. ‘He was not admitted 
to a secondary school this year because 
they said that we were too poor, and 
would not have money enough to pay 
his way through the school.’ 

“Everyone plied us with questions. 
Lieutenant Voronov answered everyone 
in turn. The conversation turned into 
a regular meeting. _ Unanimous ap- 
plause broke out when Voronov fin- 
ished reading the order of the Military 
Council of the Ukrainian Front on the 
advance of the Red Army troops. 

“*So now the land will belong to 
us and everything will belong to us!’ 
the people shouted, and to show his 
gratitude to the Red Army a big man 

(Continued on page 42) 
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THE SOVIET UNION 
AND THE 
WORLD CRISIS 


By CORLISS LAMONT 


“The new Socialist civilization of So- 
viet Russia is, together with our Amer- 
ican democracy, the most precious 
thing that exists in the world today” 


conscious propaganda of the anti-Soviet press, it is 
reassuring that Soviet Russia Topay and its edi- 
tors are standing absolutely firm in their task of quietly 
and coolly telling the American people the truth about So- 
viet Russia and its relationship to the present world crisis. 

It has not surprised me that there should have been a 
concerted effort to pin the blame for the European war on 
the Soviet Union. For years we have been used to the 
reactionaries in every land setting up the USSR as the 
scapegoat for everything that goes wrong on the domestic 
or international scene. However, as a philosopher who 
has studied ‘to some extent the nature of causation, I can- 
not overlook several rather important facts relevant to the 
existing situation. 

First, starting with the invasion of Manchuria in 1931, 
the Fascist states of Germany, Italy and Japan have been 
engaged in an unending series of aggressions against peace- 
ful countries. Second, all during that time the Soviet 
Union was the leader in trying to rally the nations of the 
world, on the basis of the principle of collective security, 
to call a halt to Fascist war-making. Third, during this 
same period the so-called democracies of France and Britain 
were the leaders in the endeavor to sabotage collective se- 
curity and to strengthen the Fascist nations in the hope 
that they would attack the USSR. 

Fourth, despite the Chamberlain-Daladier record of 
cowardice and hypocrisy, the Soviet Union kept offering, 
throughout the spring and summer of 1939, participation 
in a, genuine peace front with the French, English and 
Polish Governments. Fifth, these three governments 
turned down the very sensible and realistic proposals of 
the USSR, including the Soviet promise of extensive aid 
to Poland in case of Nazi aggression. Sixth, the Soviet 
. Government, having repeatedly warned that it would not 
brook indefinitely the Anglo-French shilly-shallying, final- 
ly saw that it could not protect its people through the suc- 
cessful establishment of real collective security and so took 
the other chief alternative, namely the signing of a non- 
aggression pact with Germany, with the result that the 
Berlin-Rome-Madrid-Tokyo Axis split wide open and the 
Soviet Union gained peace, at least temporarily. 

The capitalists of the world have of course been furious 
that the Socialist Republic should decline the role of Puller- 
in-chief of chestnuts out of the fire for somebody else. In 


\e the unreasoned panic of the liberals and the very 
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addition, certain sincere progressives and radicals, viewing 
the USSR through the distorted lens of far-fetched Uto- 
pianism, have become indignant because the Soviet people 
were not willing to assume the entire burden of enforcing 
international peace. But the Soviet Union can hardly be 
expected to risk its all in saving a world which refuses to 
cooperate with Soviet peace efforts, and which, instead, 
insists On committing suicide; the Soviet Union cannot be 
expected to put itself out on a limb for the sake of rescu- 
ing Hitler, Chamberlain, Daladier, and the rest from the 
consequences of their own treachery and encouragement 
of international lawlessness and violence. 

The new Socialist civilization of Soviet Russia is, to- 
gether with our American democracy, the most precious 
thing that exists in the world today. The first duty and 
highest idealism for the Soviet leaders and people is to 
preserve and extend the great achievements of Socialism; 
to pursue a peaceful but realistic policy in the face of all 
plots and provocations on the part of hostile governments 
—and almost every government is hostile to the USSR; to 
maintain without compromise the goal of human brother- 
hood and international understanding, continuing as ever to 
serve as an example and inspiration to the oppressed and 
tortured peoples of other lands. 


(This article was written before the Soviet Govern- 
ment decided to intervene in Poland. So far as I can see, 
the points I have made in the above statement remain sub- 
stantially unchanged; and the consequences of the Soviet 
Union’s Polish move show it to have been a wise one. But 
I am reserving further comment on this development until 
a later time when the situation is more fully clarified — 


C. L.) 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 








The USSR Upsets Japan’s Strategy 


Japan isolated — United States position in the Pacific im- 
proved — and new promise for the emergence of a free China 


HAT most commentators choose 

to call the “enigmatic” side of 
the non-aggression pact between Ger- 
many and the USSR has been allotted 
so much space that the clear and ob- 
vious phases of it have been obscured. 
Nevertheless, although the involved 
situation in Europe gives rise to wild 
and unwarranted conjectures, the ef- 
fect of the pact on the Far East is 
more easily defined and less subject to 
confusion. Were one permitted the 
luxury of oversimplification, the situa- 
tion in the Far East could be stated in 
comparatively general terms. There 
we witness a great Chinese nation com- 
prising about one-fifth of the popula- 
tion of the entire world struggling to 
become free and independent. Every 
nation but one has seen the advantages 
offered by a free China. England, 
France, the United States, Germany, 
the USSR and many smaller nations 
have perceived the immense benefits to 
be derived from the consuming and 
producing power of 450 million people 
if they are permitted to develop un- 
tramelled by foreign subjugation. Only 
one nation, Japan, has been blind to 
this, and as a resuit has proceeded to 
invade Chinese territory and destroy 
everything im her path in an effort to 
convert the Chinese nation into a slave 
colony and a source of cheap raw ma- 
terials. Japan is willing to sacrifice 
the consuming power of China for the 
possibility of building up, in an in- 
creasingly contracting world economy, 
foreign trade on the basis of cheap raw 
materials stolen from the Chinese peo- 
ple. Faced on the one hand with 
strong Chinese resistance and on the 
other with opposition from those pow- 
ers with large stakes in China, Japan 
turned to the anti-Comintern pact as 
a tool with which to accomplish her 
purpose. At very crucial moments 
Japan played her part skillfully in the 
game of blackmail practiced by her 
partners in the pact. 


Japan’s ability to play the game of 


international blackmail has been dis- 


tinctly weakened, however, by the non- 
aggression pact between Germany and 
the USSR. Today, with the exception 
of Italy, Japan is left without a dip- 
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lomatic ally. And Italy, weak in the 
Far East, playing a game of neutrality 
in Europe, and herself anxious to take 
advantage of the war in order to in- 
crease her foreign trade, is at best a 
poor ally for harassed Japan. Further- 
more, while the non-aggression pact is 
operative on the western front, the 
USSR will be enabled to increase her 
already substantial aid to China. The 
recently concluded truce on the Mon- 
golian-Manchoukuoan border cannot 
be interpreted as an aid to Japan, as 
some commentators have stated. Even 
before the invasion of China, the Japa- 
nese were obliged to maintain 250,000 
troops in Manchoukuo in order to put 
down the increasing resistance of the 
people and the guerrilla fighters. It is 
reasonable to surmise that today, of the 
500,000 to 600,000 troops in Manchou- 
kuo, 400,000 will be required to keep 
the people there in subjugation. And if 
one or two hundred thousand Japanese 
troops can now be withdrawn, the same 
holds true for the USSR. A lessening 
of tension and a saving of war mate- 
rials will enable the USSR to increase 
her aid to China. Today, except in 
the case of the United States, direct 
aid to China is more important than 
withdrawal of aid from Japan. Only 
British interests in China may suffer 
from the German-Soviet pact, but Brit- 
ish tactics in the Far East for the past 
two years have been so dilatory and on 
the whole so much more advantageous 
to Japan than to China, that the elim- 
ination of Great Britain for the present 
from the Far Eastern struggle will not 
be catastrophic for the Chinese. 


Just as the German-Soviet non-ag- 
gression pact has isqlated Japan polit- 
ically, the outbreak of the war in Eu- 
rope has isolated Japan economically 
from European supplies and markets. 
During the past two years the British, 
French, and Dutch empires supplied 
Japan with almost 30 per cent of her 
strategic raw material requirements. 
Today this percentage must of necessity 
approach the vanishing point. Before 
the European war, Germany was the 
largest consumer of soya beans from 
Manchoukuo. The loss of this market 
will prove very embarrassing to Japan. 


By PHILIP J. JAFFE 


It is a little known fact that during 
Japan’s successful attacks against Can- 
ton and Hankow last year, more than 
half of Japan’s requirements in ship- 
ping tonnage for transfer of troops and 
supplies was furnished by Europe, 50 
per cent of this tonnage being British. 
The lack of such aid and Japan’s prob- 
able effort to increase her export trade 
will make it virtually impossible for 
her to launch any new extensive opera- 
tions against China’s unoccupied areas. 
Even the foothold that Japan estab- 
lished in the Latin American countries 
will be weakened. 

Until recently Germany and Japan 
cooperated closely in competing for 
trade in Central and South America 
with barter trading playing an impor- 
tant role in their successes. This co- 
operation has now been disorganized 
with the elimination of Germany. All 
of this makes Japan more and more de- 
pendent upon the United States for her 
very existence. Realization that an 
American embargo against Japan 
would virtually stop her in her tracks, 
the Japanese Ambassador in Washing- 


A Soviet border guard on duty in the 
Far East 
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ton has been carrying on what must 
undoubtedly be urgently significant 
conversations with Secretary of State 
Hull, The ability or failure of Tokyo 
to convince Washington of Japan’s 
“sincerity” of aims is destined to play 
a decisive role not only in the preser- 
vation of the integrity of China as a 
nation, but as an important factor in 
the future welfare of the American 
people. 

Thus the German-Soviet pact and 
the European war not only isolate 
Japan politically and economically but 
increase immensely the importance of 
the United States as a power in the 
Pacific, And by an ironic twist of fate 
the United States is now the sole eco- 
nomic supporter of the Japanese war of 
aggression against China. Unable to 
look to England, France, or Germany 
for strategic raw materials, Japan must 
seek these items in increasing quanti- 
ties from the United States. It is now 
therefore more pertinent than ever to 
ask whether the United States, by 
supplying these items, is going to de- 
prive China of the advantageous posi- 
tion created for her by the present 
world situation. Already a 10 mil- 


lion dollar machinery order has been 
transferred from Germany to the Uni- 
ted States, 


Will 1939 and 1940 be a 
repetition of 1937 and 1938, when 
well over 50 per cent of all strategic 
raw materials imported by Japan came 
from the United States? Will the 
United States permit Japan to use her 
as a market place for Japanese export 
trade which Japan is sorely in need of 
expanding, not only in order to replace 
lost markets but to replenish a rapidly 
dwindling international exchange bal- 
ance ? 

So far as the people of the United 
States and official pronouncements are 
concerned, the answer has been ade- 
quately given on numerous occasions. 
We have repeatedly expressed our sym- 
pathy for the Chinese people and indig- 
nation at Japan’s aggression. But our 
economic partnership with Japan’s mil- 
itary machine continues unaltered and 
can have but one result. Continued 
economic support by us of Japan’s war 
of aggression will prolong hostilities in 
China to a point where the Far East 
may become an area so devastated that 
it may well disappear as a favorable 
factor in world economy. Cessation of 
such aid, however, through proposed 
embargo legislation as well as direct 
aid to China can bring the war to a 
quick conclusion and permit the emer- 
gence of a free China. Even the ex- 


cuse that a United States embargo 
would merely force Japan to look for 
important war materials elsewhere is 
not valid today because of the Euro- 
pean war. And the fear that Japan 
might declare war upon the United 
States in retaliation for an embargo 
has less validity than ever before be- 
cause of Japan’s political isolation. 
Only a handful of isolationists and 
short sighted industrialists stand in the 
way of our continuing a Far Eastern 
policy that has been our tradition for 
half a century—a policy of free and 
friendly commerce with a friendly na- 
tion. ‘Today more than ever the eco- 
nomic and political welfare of the 
American people are closely bound up 
with the continuation of a free China. 
And now, partly because of the Ger- 
man-Soviet non-aggression pact with 
its resulting weakening of Japan, we 
have a magnificent opportunity to ex- 
tend and consolidate our economic and 
cultural ties with China. Only Japan 
stands in the way, and, strangely 
enough, the United States today is al- 
most the sole supporter of the Japanese 
military machine. 

Japan on her side is obviously faced 
with an impasse. The European war 


places her in the advantageous position 


she found herself in at the end of the 
last world war. This is her chance to 
expand her faltering foreign trade and 
recapture many world markets and once 
again. regain the world position she en- 
joyed in 1937. But her inability to 
conquer China leaves her faced with a 
serious dilemma. Shall she slacken her 
warfare and proceed to increase her 
foreign trade, or shall she redouble her 
efforts to deal a final crushing blow to 
China? Japanese business men, for 
whom there is little prospect of imme- 
diate or substantial cash returns from 
the effort to build a bloc economy in 
Eastern Asia, see in wartime trade with 
countries formerly supplied by the bel- 


A rich haul from 
Far Eastern fish- 
ing grounds, dis- 
putes over whic 
were amicably set- 
tled this year be- 
tween the USSR 
and Japan on 
Soviet terms 
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ligerent nations an opportunity for high 
profits and the replenishing of Japan’s 
empty coffers. A likely compromise 
may be the setting up of a national 
puppet government in China under her 
renegade ex-premier, Wang Ching-wei, 
and the making with it of a formal 
paper peace. This would permit Japan 
to garrison troops in the chief military 
and economic centers which her army 
has captured in order to control the 
strategic trade routes from which all 
other powers are to be excluded. She 
would face no immediate danger from 
western power interference because 
England, France, and Germany are 
too occupied in Europe. She would 
face continued resistance from the Chi- 
nese people and possible economic re- 
sistance from the United States. Be- 
cause Japan understands fully the in- 
creased importance of the attitude of 
the United States under the changed 
conditions created by the war, a new 
so-called “liberal” cabinet has come to 
power in Japan. In line with this new 
understanding, or fear, Ambassador 
Horinouchi in Washington is very busy 
justifying Japan’s case to our State De- 
partment. His arguments are doubt- 
less ranging from promises of trading 
opportunities and profitable investments 
to the painting of the ominous conse- 
quences of Communist influence in 
China. 

Will the United States government 
be hoodwinked into falling for the 
“new order in Asia” talk by Japa- 
nese statesmen? Or will she follow 
the desires of an almost unanimous 
American public opinion which wishes 
to deal economically and culturally with 
a free China to the advantage of both 
the Chinese and the American people, 
and which knows that this free China 
can emerge from the present conflict 
in time to be of benefit to us, only if 
we withdraw our support from Japan 
and give it to China? 









The Five Military <M’s” 


By CAPT. SERGEI N. KOURNAKOFF 


Wei, 
rmal A former officer of the White Army, pays tribute 
sa to the officers and men of the Red Army of today 
ser 

the Twenty Years Ago while this figure is 61 tons for the 
| all WENTY years ago the one-and- French corps, and 60 tons for the Ger- 
She man corps, 


one-half-year-old Red Army of the 


~— Russian Soviet Socialist Federated 
Republic was facing a. hostile world 
are alone. By September, 1919, it was 
ony surrounded by a ring of “white” armies 
ea: which were being actively supported by 
Mg , Great Britain, France, Poland, Japan 
6 and some ten other countries. 

= The front in those days was only a 
Ris few miles from Petrograd (Leningrad ) 
” and a hundred miles or so from 
| Moscow. 

ve And, still, the Red Army won. 

ri Taking for granted that the so- 
3 called “war-potential” of a country is 
“i made up of five elements—materials, 


i. men, money, mobilization and morale— 
we have to admit that the Red Army 


te won with only two of these elements: 
men and morale, for in those days it 


had no money, few materials and prac- 
tically no mobilization means, except 
for a definite ideal, national courage 
h and the will-power of its leaders (and 
he , ny 

these three qualities really belong un- 


a der the heading of morale, anyway). 

ts. Today the Red Army possesses° all 
te five elements to no mean degree. 

h Let us examine them one by one. .. .. 
+h And if you want to know my qualifi- 
le cations for doing so, I am glad to sub- 
bs mit my record. Russian by birth. Army 
a officer by choice and family tradition. 


, Seventy-five months of actual warfare, 
with thirty months of that number 
spent fighting the Red Army during 
the Civil War (and getting defeated 
by it). 










Materials 


j These should be considered as to 
_ Quantity and quality. 

Let us take a few scattered figures. 

The bomb-salvo of the Soviet Air 
q Force is equal to 6,000 tons, while that 
| of Germany is estimated at 3,000 tons, 
a that of England at 1,500, that of 
France at 1,700, and that of Japan at 

tons. 

In one minute a Soviet army corps 
(about 60,000 men) can hurl 79 tons 
of metal at the enemy (including bul- 
shells, mines, grenades, etc.), 





















Over 12 million h.p. propel the 
Soviet fighting planes. 

As to tanks, we shall have to take 
the word of Major-General Guderian, 
commander of the German mechan- 
ized forces, who back in 1935 put their 
number in the Red Army at 10,000. 

The Soviet Union is practically self- 
sufficient as regards “strategic” raw 
materials, being 100 per cent self- 
supplied with oil, coal, iron ore, man- 
ganese, zinc, aluminum, cellulose, cot- 
ton, superphosphates, chromite, and 
other essentials, 

Let us now turn to the opinions of 
real military men (not columnist- 
generals) as to the quality of Soviet 
war materials. 

Major F. I. Lord, famous American 
ace, for instance, says in Le Journal of 
January 18th, 1937: “Their (Soviet) 
bombers are veritable flying fortresses ; 
they are so fast and so difficult to hit 
that they can carry out raids without 
being accompanied by fighter planes to 
protect them. As far as the Soviet 
fighter planes are concerned, they are 
in my opinion. superior to the corre- 
sponding planes sent to Spain by all 
other countries.” 

And General Armengaud, probably 
the foremost French authority on air 
warfare says in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes of August 15th, 1937: 
“Thanks to their better quality the 
Soviet planes compensate in some meas- 
ure for the insufficient numerical 
strength of the Spanish Republican Air 
Force.” 


Money 


By this, of course, we mean economy 
in general. 

In this field we see a 120-million-ton 
harvest. A national income which rose 
from 48.5 billion rubles in 1933 to 
105 billion in 1938. A growth of the 
total wage-fund of all workers from 
35 billion rubles in 1933 to 94.5 bil- 
lion in 1938. An ‘increase in the 
defense-budget from 15 billion rubles 
in 1936 to 27 billion in 1938 (in this 





connection it is interesting to note that 
the expenditures for defense in the 
USSR almost invariably remain be- 
tween the 20 and 25 per cent levels in 
relation to the total state budget, while 
those of Japan, for instance, represent 
70 per cent of the budget, those of 
Germany—67 per cent in 1937, and 
those of Italy—52 per cent). 

It is sufficient to turn to any finan- 
cial magazine or journal to learn that 
last year the Soviet Union was second 
only to the Union of South Africa in 
gold production. 

And, finally, the USSR has a per- 
fect record of meeting scrupulously all 
its international financial obligations. 

Now we come to the third element. 
Mobilization : 

By this we mean the ability of a 
country to switch from peace-time or- 
ganization to a war schedule. Such a 
switch, in the main, includes the calling 
up, arming and transporting of addi- 
tional men, as well as the deflection of 
an additional part of the national econ- 
omy to war-time work. 

The Soviet Union can mobilize some 
20 million men, of which number prob- 
ably 10 or 12 million are fully trained 
reserves. In this respect it is impor- 
tant to note that Soviet youth is receiv- 
ing splendid training in sports such as 
riding, swimming, flying, parachuting 
and shooting. 

While it took us, in the old Russian 
Army, several weeks to teach a coun- 
try lad to walk correctly and even to 
distinguish between right and left, the 
Soviet recruits nowadays are some 85 
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Top left—Lukin, a political instructor of 
the Moscow military district. Below— 
Soviet sailor on guard on a scouting ship 
of the Red Navy. Right, reading down— 
First Rifle Division in the May First 
parade; group flight of planes piloted by 
young people who have learned to fly in 
their spare time; cutting barbed wire en- 
tanglements during Red Army manoeuvres 
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Sovfoto and ‘Photochronika 


Top right—Klimenti Voroshiloy, First 
Marshal of the Soviet Union and People’s 
Commissar of Defence. Below—Baby tanks 
on parade in the Red Square. Left, read- 
ing down—Defenders of the Soviet bor- 
ders; Soviet armored planes flying over the 
Amur River in the Far East; new types of 
Soviet amphibian tanks being tested in 
manoeurres. 





























per cent high school educated ‘and a 


great number of them are the wearers . 


of “Voroshilov sharpshooter,” “Voro- 
shilov rider,” and other badges. 

The influence of mass sports (utterly 
unknown in the old days, when the 
only exercise of a majority of young 
men was swinging a pick or pushing a 
plow) on the physique of Soviet youth 
is clearly shown in the statistics of the 
Moscow and Volga military district: 
in the years between 1927 and 1933 
the average weight of the recruit in- 
creased by about four pounds, his chest 
measurement increased by three centi- 
meters, while his height grew by one 
centimeter. In 1937 there was not one 
recruit with a spirometric (lung ca- 
pacity) indicator of less than 3,500 
cubic centimeters. In 1936 only 0.2 
per cent were rejected on account of 
physical - unfitness (Volga District 
Statistics). 

Readiness—both physical and moral 
— is the-slogan of Soviet youth. 

The French General Loizeau who 
attended the Red Army maneuvres in 
1935 writes in Le Temps of September 
20th, 1935: “There is no doubt that in 
the next war the Red soldiers will be 
amongst the best. They are certainly 
better prepared to stand the trials of 


the coming war than others, and endur- | 


ance will undoubtedly be one of the 
most important factors of victory in it.” 

Many “critics” keep repeating that 
the question of railroad transport al- 
ways was and still is the fundamental 
weakness of Russian mobilization. 
Here I wish to point out that in 1913 
the daily carloadings were 27,400 and 
that today they are a little over 
100,000. 

In discussing economic mobilization, 
I will simply quote a few foreign mili- 
tary economists. 

Monsieur M. Caquot, Director of the 

Technical Department of the French 
Air Ministry, reported to the French 
Academy of Science in 1933 that by 
1936 the industrial potential of the 
Soviet Union would be twice as strong 
as Germany’s and four times as strong 
as that of England and France.” And 
A. Just, German military writer, says: 
“The transition from peace to war will 
probably be easier for the Soviet Union 
than for any other country in the 
world.” (Militaermacht der Sowjet- 
Union, Breslau, 1935). 
_ And now we come to the two ele- 
ments of the war-potential which alone 
won the Civil War, without the help 
of either materials, money or mobiliza- 
tion means. 
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Men of the Red Army 

We have discussed the number and 
training of men ready for the Red 
Army under the heading of “mobiliza- 
tion.” I wish to add to this several 
figures quoted in newspapers which 
arrived only today. Over 60 per cent 
of the recruits in the Leningrad Mili- 
tary District this year are “Voroshilov 
sharpshooters,” while the city of 
Leningrad produced 600 snipers, 2,500 
machine gunners and 1,000 sharpshoot- 
ers who got their pre-army training 
after working hours. 

Some swivel-chair “experts” try to 
prove that the Red Army is weak be- 
cause “it is composed of Russian sol- 
diers who never were any good, any- 
way.” Thus, for example, Mr. Hanson 
E. Baldwin of the New York Times 
twice in 1937 advanced the original 
theory that the Russian soldier is no 
fighter because he has no love or re- 
spect for his arms. Such is his alleged 
carelessness that both in the old Rus- 
sian Army and the Red Army bayonets 
have to be welded to the rifles so as to 
prevent the men from using them for 
hacking wood. Mr. Baldwin had ob- 
viously forgotten that the Russian 
bayonet always was, and still is in most 
Red Army units, a stiletto-typé blade, 
with which it would be as impossible 
to hack wood as to shave with a needle. 
Others, of more literary inclination, 
invoke the good old “Dostoyevski- 
Tolstoi complex” in order to prove 
that the “Russian soul is unfathomable” 
and that it is, therefore, useless to judge 
the Russian soldier by “normal” 
standards. 

Both Mr. Baldwin and the literati 
are woefully wrong. 

I happen to know both the Russian 
soldier and his colleagues belonging to 
other nationalities of the USSR (hav- 
ing served in the Caucasian Native 
Cavalry) and I can testify that neither 
does he chop wood with his bayonet, 
nor does his soul retire into unfathom- 
able depths. History shows that he 
was always an excellent fighter, steady 
both in advance and retreat, intelligent 
and quick, invincible when well led 
and stoic even when betrayed. 

This invaluable human material has 
been greatly improved in the Red 
Army. The sons of my old comrades- 
in-arms are physically more fit, vastly 
more educated, incomparably more con- 
tented with their lot, and, finally, 
more able to understand “what it is 
all about” than their fathers, A new 


cultural edifice has been built on an © 


old heroic base. 
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Pierre Cot, former French Air Min. 
ister, writes as follows about Red Army 
commanders in L’OQeuvre of February 
19th, 1935: “They are young, They 
work hard. Their intellectual activity 
is remarkable. . . .” And in Vu, July 
10th, 1935, page 966: “They are men 
who are thoroughly abreast of modern 
military technique. Their leaders are 
young, their critical sense is well de- 
veloped, and they give one the impres- 
sion of intelligence and energy. Their 
cultural horizon is broad, and their 
intellectual curiosity (the basis of all 
culture) and the extent of their knowl- 
edge astonished me.” 

The Italian General Graziolli says 
in the Giornale d'Italia, in October, 
1934: “The officers of the Red Army 
are earnest men with a high sense of 
duty who have proved themselves to be 
first-class military leaders.” 


Morale 


By morale we understand a psycho- 
logical condition which sets up te- 
sistance to human fear of discomfort, 
pain or death. 

Roughly speaking there are three 
kinds of military morale. 

The first kind is the fatalistic atti- 
tude which can be expressed thus: 
“Well, it’s war. There is nothing we 
can do about it. Let us make the best 
of it.” 
troopers used to say simply: “Kismet!” 
(tis fate!). This type of morale is 
beloved by the rulers of every army in 
which millions have to fight for the 
interests of thousands. Hence its popu- 
larity with a majority of old-time mili- 
tary critics. 

The second type of morale is being 
developed among more advanced peo- 
ples. It is of the kind called ‘“‘football- 
team spirit” on the campus and “‘ésprit 
de corps” on the parade ground, and is 
based mainly on a desire to “show the 
so-and-so’s the stuff we are made of.” 

The third kind of morale is rooted in 
a deep understanding of the values for 


which the contest is being waged and 


on a personal and direct link between 
those values and the individual fighter. 

The fighter inspired with the first 
type of morale thinks he wants to die, 
but is really afraid to do so. 

The soldier of the second group does 
not want to die at all, but is afraid to 
show it, lest people think he is 4 
coward. 

Men of the third. group are not 


afraid to die, but have no desire to do _ 
so, because they do not have to escape. 


(Continued on page 41) 





Our super-fatalistic Moslem . 
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THE GREAT AGRICULTURAL FAIR 


A first-hand glimpse of the rich rewards life affords 
to the farmers of all the nationalities of the USSR 


SPENT several days at the great 

agricultural fair outside of Mos- 
cow. It is fascinating; one is drawn to 
it again and again. I can think of no 
other place that will give such a sense 
of Soviet reality as does this Exposition. 
The Union of Soviet peoples is before 
you in flesh and blood and action. It is 
a huge ‘people’s harvest festival, only 
celebrated in the city, to which the 
countryside of every part of the Union 
has been transplanted, The genius of 
Soviet creative arts and sciences com- 
bined to produce magnificent surround- 
ings and buildings of unrivalled charm 


and grace. The architecture, engineer- 


ing, landscaping, gardening, frescoes, 
sculpture, paintings and films repro- 
duce in lifelike animation the work and 
culture of the villages. Every building 
is typical and expresses the traditions 
of the people and the region it repre- 
sents. The widely varied styles, de- 
signs and backgrounds of the pavilions 
are tremendously interesting. 

The advantage of concerted plan- 
ning of the entire exposition, so lamen- 
tably absent in other fairs, enabled the 
Soviet architects to create out of widely 
diversified buildings a superbly har- 
monious exposition. No one entering 


the Square of Pavilions can fail to be 


enchanted with the beauty of the 
buildings. 

There are several theatres, stadia, a 
circus, cinemas, restaurants, cafés and 
bars. In all of them the organization 
and services are efficient, the .grounds 
remarkably clean. There are ten thou- 
sand people servicing the Fair. Most 
important, of course, are those visitors 
who are the guests of honor, the mem- 
bers of collective farms, state farms, 
and machine and tractor stations. 
They pour in from all parts of the 
Union to see the results of their col- 
lective labor and to meet their fellow 
toilers in extracting abundance from 
the soil. With what dignity, pride and 
Joy they view the exhibits! Equally 
Proud is Moscow to greet and care for 
them here. Tadjiks, Ukrainians, 
Turkmenians, Georgians—all of them 
are sharing the loving hospitality of 
Moscow. Nowhere in the world could 
one find such warm, rich fellowship. 

I interviewed Tsitsin, director of 
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the Exposition, who at forty is an 
Academician, a People’s Deputy, and 
bearer of the Order of Lenin. 

“The purpose of the exhibit,” 
Tsitsin told me, “is to review the suc- 
cesses and achievements of our agricul- 
ture, to exchange experiences, and to 
prepare further advances. We have 
asked all who have distinguished them- 
selves in any way to come and exhibit, 
to teach each other and to learn from 
each other. Accordingly, out of 
211,000 applications received, we se- 
lected the very best from every region, 
the foremost in all kinds of husbandry 
and cultivation, in methods of work 
and solution of problems. 

“We invited delegations from all 
the collective farms, state farms, and 
machine and tractor stations to come 
and see the Exposition. These honored 
guests are our first concern. They must 
be helped to assimilate all that is 
shown. 

“Hundreds of specialists in every 
field are lecturing, demonstrating and 
teaching here at the Fair. Delegations 
meet with other delegations to discuss 
common problems. Every pavilion has 
an Honor Book, recording the achieve- 
ments of each collective farm and men- 
tioning individuals who performed out- 
standing work in their respective re- 
publics or regions. Peasants from the 
Far East or from Azerbaidjan coming 
to the Fair see their names and the 
names of their fellow-villagers in- 
scribed in this book. The various parts 
of the country are introduced to one 
another. Workers from the shops, 
mines and railroads come to the Fair 





NOTE TO OUR-READERS 


Theodore Bayer, our Managing 
Editor, was touring in the Soviet 
Union at the time war broke out. We 
had expected him back in time to 
publish his account of latest Euro- 

developments in this issue. But 
the difficulties of getting passage de- 
layed him, and as we go to press he is 
still on the high seas. We can def- 
initely promise, however, that his 
series of articles on events within the 
Soviet Union and on the world crisis 
will begin in the next issue, when his 
Question and Answer Department will 

also be resumed. : 











By THEODORE BAYER 


to greet and fraternize with the toilers 
of the land. 

“This Fair shows in the most con- 
vincing way not only the time and 
labor saving machinery and miracle- 
working modern farm implements, but 
the changed and constantly changing 
life and cultural growth of the villages. 

“Just watch the crowds of diversely 
featured and colorfully garbed collec- 
tive farmers listening to the lectures 
and demonstrations and wanting more 
and more enlightenment. Collective 
agriculture has opened the way to un- 
limited plenty in this rich country. 
Our people realize this and are deter- 
mined to make this country foremost in 
the world in abundance for all.” 

Tsitsin informed me that the ad- 
ministration is trying to keep the at- 
tendance below 100,000 daily, but not 
always succeeding. The Fair is closing 
October fifteenth and reopening next 
June. 

The grounds of the Fair were 
swamp lands not long ago. Now it is 
solid, fertile ground with abundant 
grass and flowers and shrubbery and 
planted with eighteen thousand sturdy 
trees. I saw trees laden with lemons, 
oranges, grapefruits, bananas. The 
pavilions are overflowing with every 
kind of product imaginable. Every 
kind of cereal, including rice, is here. 
So are cotton, tobacco, tea, nuts, all 
sorts of fish, game and cattle. 

The Soviet people look at the ex- 
hibits, at the dioramas showing the in- 
dustrial development of every region, 
the new plants and power stations, the 
irrigation projects and_ railroads. 
“Now we shall have plenty of every- 
thing,” they say. They fairly radiate 
supreme confidence in their future. 

In the evening the pavilions are 
empty and amusements are crowded. 
But the greatest show of all was not 
planned as a formal part of the Fair’s 
program. As evening falls people gather 
from nowhere at their respective pavil- 
ion grounds, Instruments appear, and a 
spontaneous carnival of pageantry, song 
and music is on. Each group flings a 
friendly challenge to the other. That 
unforgettable symphony of merriment 
is like a symbol of the multinational, 
brotherly, Socialist Union of the USSR. 
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The Soviet tron and Steel Industry 


By GEORGI N. ZARUBIN 


A Soviet engineer tells the story behind the model of Magnitogorsk 
on view in the Soviet Pavilion at the New York World’s Fair 


WENTY-TWO years ago Lenin 
said: 

. the transformation of the 
entire governmental economic mechan- 
ism into one mighty machine, into an 
economic organism functioning so that 
millions of people would be directed by 
one plan—that is the gigantic organiza- 
tional problem which has been placed 
on our shoulders.” The problem for- 
mulated by Lenin has now been solved 
in the USSR. 

Soviet socialist planning has proved 
itself in practice. The full realization 
of the goals of the first and second 
Five Year Plans have fundamentally 
changed the entire national economy of 
the country. The basis for this trans- 
formation lay primarily in the develop- 
ment of heavy industry. In 1913, 
industry accounted for only 42.1 per 
cent, while agriculture contributed 57.9 
per cent to total Russian production. 
With the development of industry 
under the first two Five Year Plans, 
this proportion was entirely changed. 
By 1937, industrial production consti- 
tuted 77.4 per cent of the nation’s total 
while agricultural production (not- 
withstanding that it showed a large 
absolute increase over 1913) accounted 
for only 22.6 per cent. 

Most important among all the new 
industries created under the Five Year 
Plans is the metallurgical. In old 
Russia there was not a single mechan- 
ized blast-furnace. Its record output 
of cast iron was 4,200,000 tons, pro- 
duced in 200 antiquated plants. The 
production of these plants consisted in 
the inain of low grade iron. They pro- 
duced no high grade steels. 

The two Five Year Plans created 
an entirely new metallurgical industry 
in the USSR. In 1938, the USSR 
produced more pig iron than England, 
France, Poland and Czechoslovakia 
combined, and five times as much as 
Japan. Tremendous metallurgical 
plants have been built such as Zapo- 
rozhstal, Azovstal, Krivorozhstal, Mak- 
eyevka, Dzerzhinsky, Elektrostal 
Novo-Tulsk, Novo-Lipetsk and finally 
the new coal and metallurgical base in 
the East Kuznetsk and Magnitogorsk, 
gigantic combines embracing the entire 
cycle of metallurgical production. 
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Each of these plants is equipped with 
the finest machinery known to present 
day technique. All the processes, from 
the extraction of the iron ore ‘and the 
charging of the blast furnaces to the 
production of the finished steel ingot, 
are completely mechanized. The roll- 
ing of the metal is done by blooming, 
slabbing and rolling mills of the latest 
design, and through the conveyor 
method the blooms and ingots are 
transformed into sheet metal or other 


-products in the shortest possible time. 


The rolling mill departments of Zapo- 
rozhstal and other plants are among 
the first in the world in size and tech- 
nical equipment. 

With the establishment of the great 
automobile and airplane industries the 
metallurgical industry was called on 
to produce a great variety of high 
grade metals. At present the plants of 
the USSR wholly satisfy the require- 
ments of the automobile and airplane 
industries. ‘The production of high 
grade steel in 1937 reached 2,500,000 
tons, of which 860,000 tons were pro- 
duced in electrical furnaces. 

Visitors to the Soviet Pavilion at the 
New York World’s Fair have an op- 
portunity to familiarize themselves 
with one of the most interesting plants 
of the USSR, Magnitogorsk, which 
was completed at the beginning of the 
second Five Year Plan. The plant is 
shown at the Pavilion in a well con- 
structed model which is an exact re- 
production of the gigantic steel mills 
and the new city that has grown 
around them. The living and working 
conditions depicted in the model. of 
Magnitogorsk, and the moving pictures 
which accompany it, are typical of 
those which prevail in all the new en- 
terprises of the Soviet Union. 

The giant Magnitogorsk plant was 
constructed in what had been a deso- 
late spot on the threshold of Asiatic 
Russia. This section had known 
metallurgical plants in the past, but 
they had been small and of little sig- 
nificance. ‘This site was determined 
by two factors. First, it had been de- 
cided to establish a Soviet metallurgical 
industry in the East, and, secondly, sur- 
veys showed that the neighboring 
mountain, Magnitnaya, had tremen- 
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dous deposits of iron ore. Its deposits 
had formerly been exploited only to a 
small extent. The owners of the Bel. 
oretsk plants had made some use of its 
riches, and during the winter trans- 
ported the ore in sleighs from the 
mountain to their blast furnaces, - 

In 1926 the first Soviet workmen 
arrived here and construction began, 
Neither the bitter cold, the snowladen 
gales which smashed the windows of 
the barracks, nor the lack of roads 
could defeat or discourage the mighty 
onslaught the people launched against 
the harsh forces of nature in the Urals, 
The work went on twenty-four hours 
a day, winter and summer. A. dam 
was constructed across the river, creat- 
ing a large reservoir. Then the hydro- 
electric plant was built, and next came 
the town to house the workers. Finally 
the mill itself was constructed, one 
of the largest in the world. 

On a freezing day in January, 1931, 
the first blast furnace was fired. Each 
of the four furnaces has a volume of 
1,300 cubic meters, the largest known 
to world metallurgy. The open hearth 
departments of the plant arg equipped 
with 150-ton furnaces which annually 
produce more than 1,380,000 tons of 
steel. The huge rolling department 
has powerful blooming and other mills. 
Foreign consultants who assisted in 
designing the plant insisted that seven 
years would be necessary to achieve 
the full working capacity of the bloom- 
ing mills. Soviet metallurgists were 
able to cut that time in half. 

The production figures bear testi- 
mony to the rapid development of this 
plant: 


1933 1937 
(in tons) 
2,085,900 6,515,100 
507,800 1,571,100 
53,300 1,383,000 
35,300 1,135,600 


From year to year the Magnitogorsk 
workers discovered new secrets of 
metallurgy and improved the orgafi- 
zation of production. The value of 
the annual output per worker ros 
from 6,326 rubles in 1933 to 15,557 
rubles in 1937. To the furnaces came 


Iron ore: 
Pig iron: 
Steel : 
Rolled iron: 


the same ditch diggers and concrete 
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workers whose hands had just built 
the plant. From among their ranks 
were developed not only fine workers 
but engineers who were able to take 
over the direction of production. ‘The 
social origin of the supervisory person- 
nel of the plant is as follows: workers 
—49 per cent, peasants—29 per cent, 
office and technical workers—22 per 
cent. 

Until quite recently the whole gigan- 
tic combine was under the direction of 
Pavel Korobov, one of the members 
of a celebrated family of furnace 
workers. He began his working career 
as a common laborer in the Makey- 
evka plant. Then he became a gas 
worker and later a miner. He studied 
at night to prepare himself for further 
technical training, and in 1922 entered 
the Mining Academy. Soon after he 
became an engineer. Recently he was 
named Vice Commissar of ferrous 
metallurgy. 

The directorship has been taken over 
by Ivanov, an engineer who also had 
been a worker. The chief mechanic of 
the plant, Gora, is also of working- 
class origin. The traffic superintendent, 
Surin, comes from a collective farm. 

This development of people and 
their rapid advancement is, of course, 
characteristic not only of Magnitog- 
orsk. The whole organization of 
Soviet industry stimulates the highest 
self-development of the individual. 
Every invention, every creative 
thought, every improvement in work 
finds recognition and spurs the worker 
on to further achievement. Public 
opinion and the press play an impor- 
tant role in stimulating individual de- 
velopment. In Magnitogorsk a large 
daily paper, “The Magnitogorsk 
Worker” is published. The engineers 
and workers of the plant share the 
work of publication with the journal- 
ists. This newspaper, like the whole 
Soviet press, serves as a tribune from 
which each person may speak his mind 
on problems of common concern, and 
this right is widely exercised. 

The production plans of the plant 
are discussed in the pages of the paper. 
Here, too, the directives which the 
plant receives from the officials super- 
vising the metallurgical industry are 
published and explained. This is nec- 
essary because under socialist condi- 


tions it is inconceivable for a worker ° 


to be ignorant of what he is working 
for, not to understand the wider per- 
spectives which lie beyond the immedi- 
ate task on which he is engaged. 

The paper criticizes and unmasks 
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those who have shown themselves un- 
able or unwilling to raise production. 
It gives credit to those who have intro- 
duced improvements into the work. It 
discusses suggestions which have been 
made to increase efficiency and does 
not hesitate to criticize the plant ad- 
ministration, sometimes quite severely, 
regardless of the post held by the object 
of its criticism. 

The pages of “The Magnitogorsk 
Worker” present a complete picture 
of the industrial and cultural life of 
a Soviet plant. Here you will find, 
side by side, an item on the latest 
sporting events, a list of the books re- 
cently received by the plant library, 
the stories of the heroes of Lake Khas- 
san, and an announcement of a 
scenario-writing contest. 

In addition to this newspaper which 
serves the whole city of Magnitogorsk, 
each department has its own wall 
newspaper. ‘These are devoted to aid- 
ing the cultural development and the 
efficiency of the workers. 

The workers and engineers of the 
combine enjoy a wide range of cultural 
facilities. ‘They have a beautiful club 
house, on the upkeep of which more 
than one million rubles was expended 
in 1938. They also have libraries, 
cinemas, sport stadia and gymnasiums. 
The highly developed technique of the 
plant has liberated the people from the 
heaviest labor processes, while the 
socialist system has ensured them the 
leisure for rest and education. 

The metallurgical combine of Mag- 
nitogorsk presents a beautiful picture 
with its gigantic blast furnaces, the 
high pipes of its open-hearth furnaces, 
and its wide rolling mills along the 


shores of the river near the artificial 
lake. On the opposite shore a city has 
developed with a population of over 
200,000. Here tram bells jingle, auto- 
buses race by and in the evening the 
city sparkles with the lights from clubs 
and theatres. Here are many schools, 
several institutions. of higher learning, 
clinics, kindergartens, libraries and a 
radio station. In a word, a large, well- 
laid out city, living a full life, has 
grown up on what ten years ago was 
a barren waste. 

Magnitogorsk is not unique. The 
same development may be observed 


‘in Zaporozhye, in Kuznetzk, around 


Gorky and in many other places. 

The third Five Year Plan for the 
development of the national economy 
will realize many new objectives. Tre- 
mendous new enterprises and buildings 
will rise. The expansion of many of 
the important existing plants will con- 
tinue. In Magnitogorsk, for example, 
a new battery of blast furnaces, new 
open-hearth furnaces and new rolling 
mills are being built. With the com- 
pletion of the second stage, the Magni- 
togorsk plant will produce 5 million 
tons of pig iron annually, more than 
was produced by the entire steel indus- 
try of pre-revolutionary Russia. In 
addition, a new metallurgical base will 
be built in the Far East. 

The successes of Soviet industry and 
of the whole national economy are es- 
sentially the success of the working 
people. For it is their indomitable 
energy and will, their love for their 
socialist country, their faith in the 
triumph of their common enterprise 
which forms the basic wealth of the 
Soviet land. 


New blast furnace of the “Azovstal” plant 



























































On the outside of the Soviet Pavilion at the New York World’s Fair are bas-reliefs representing each of the 
Constituent Republics. This is the one representing Uzbekistan 


Comments on the Soviet Pavilion 


Martha Dodd—W riter 


I think the architecture of the Pavi- 
lion and the statute are among the most 
effective and exciting things in the 
Fair. The figure of the worker is not 
only fine sculpture but describes the 
meaning of Soviet Russia today. The 
paintings are fresh and gay, the map in 
semi-precious stones is a work of art in 
itself, and the industrial exhibit very 
impressive. I think the average Ameri- 
can visiting the Soviet Pavilion will 
have a clear, honest and graphic por- 
trayal of Russia, its accomplishments 
and its role in the fight for peace and 
democracy in the world.today. The 
proof presented in movies, exhibits, pic- 
tures and statistics of their life and 
work leaves one better prepared to un- 
derstand Socialist development and 
world events. 


Mordecai Gorelik— 
Stage Designer 


The Soviet Pavilion seems to me to 
combine, successfully, a heroic concep- 
tion in its architecture with a simple 
friendliness in its displays. In size and 
richness of materials it properly repre- 
sents its country. Among the exhibits 
which I recollect vividly are the dior- 
amas of the huge industrial projects, 
the Soviet-made tractors and automo- 


biles; the portraits of leading workers, 


farmers, aviators, artists and writers; 
the new wheat perfected by agricul- 
tural research; the models of pala- 
tial buildings, including that of the 
Theatre of the Red Army; the models 


of stage productions and specimens of 
fine books. 

It is well known that this Pavilion 
is among the most popular at the Fair. 
What do the large crowds of visitors, 
who come from all sections of the 
United States, find there? They see a 
real picture of the USSR, the na- 
tion which exists behind the overheated 
fantasies of hack journalists. The pop- 
ulations of Soviet Russia are living at 
peace with each other and are op- 
timistically and successfully at work. 


Dean Burk— 
Leading Scientist 


As a scientist I am naturally im- 
pressed by the attention. given to science 
in the panoramic display of Soviet 
achievements in the Soviet Pavilion. 
Not only is the great increase of scien- 
tific research and its practical applica- 
tion to the improvement of the life of 
the whole population under the So- 
viets of extreme interest, but the 
marked scientific trend in the exhibit 
occupies a most appropriate function 
in the World’s Fair, whose main theme 
ig the World of Tomorrow. The 
ever-pressing crowds thronging the ex- 
hibit attest their interest in a real 
world of tomorrow here in a country 
that dares face Tomorrow in the pres- 
ent. The transformation already of 
the war-torn country of twenty years 
ago into a land of advanced industrial 
and agricultural technique is strikingly 
depicted at the Pavilion. The many 
photographs of the creators of this new 


civilization show many scientists old 
and new. 

Science in its really valid relation to 
humanity is graphically shown in the 
Soviet exhibit. In effect the whole 
population of the Soviet Union is en- 
joying the results of the government's 
huge research program and facilities, 
and has the evident hope of continuing 
this enjoyment indefinitely, in a land 
where civilization is based on planned 
production for the benefit of all. 


Louis P. Birk— 
Editor 


If I had the time, I should like to 
spend a week in the Soviet Pavilion. 
It seems to me that this is the most 
ingenious and enjoyable display at the 
Fair, for it is so planned that one re- 
ceives a remarkable mass of information 
about this tremendous country in 4 
manner which is practically painless. 

Whether the observer be radical or 
conservative, such information about 
one of the great world powers is of 
real value in these times, and I feel 
sure that almost everybody wants to 
form his opinions on the basis of exist- 
ing facts. As one distinguished fellow- 
visitor remarked, ‘Whenever in the 
world’s history we find a nation that 
exhibits vitality in its every activity, 
that nation is likely to lead new forces 
to new objectives.” There is, to my 
mind, undeniable evidence that this vi 
tal influence is inherent in the whole 
conception of the Soviet World’s Fait 
Pavilion. 
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A LL the world congratulates the 
ZX people of the Union of Soviet 
Mocialist Republics on the swift and 
gtonishing progress that they have 
“made within a very short span of years 
Hin the conquest of the Arctic. But 
“certainly the people of the United States 
must do so with a sympathy and an un- 
standing that is greater than any 
‘other. The American people too have 
gi seen great cities supplant a forest, have 
built transportation lines across wild 
and uninhabited territory. They too 
have transformed a wilderness into a 
civilization. 

For nearly three hundred years the 
frontier was the most powerful agency 
in shaping the customs and the stand- 
old ards of America. For centuries the 
American people expanded over the 
North American continent, following 
the the explorers and the scouts, exploiting 










































hole raw materials, developing agriculture 
en and forestry, and organizing industry. 
ent’s The age of the pioneers was closed 
ties, within the memory of men who are still 
uing young. And every American still lives 
land in the pioneer tradition. Perhaps most 
ined American institutions persist because 
they met the needs of the pioneers. And 
so, the people of the United States, 
of all people, can best sympathize with 
the opening of the new lands of th 
North, ; 
e to For America this age of pioneering is 
lion. over. But for the people of the Soviet 
nost Union it has just begun. Their ancient 


the civilization has been vitalized by a new 


, Te social philosophy and nothing expresses 
tion that vitality more than their courageous 
na attack upon the vast territory of the 


S. Arctic which has heretofore been con- 


1 or sidered beyond the reach of man. Sure- 
yout ly if the American frontier had a pow- 
; of erful influence on the history of this 
feel nation, we can expect an even greater 
; to influence upon the thought and tradi- 
xist« tion of the Soviet peoples in the next 
lowe century from the gradual conquest of 


the the Arctic frontier. 


that One great difference is immediately 
rity, apparent. The conquest of the North 
rces American continent was relatively easy. 


my It required courage, self-reliance, and 


vie forethought. But it could be done by 
hole individuals, and to a large extent was 
Pair so done. The tools and weapons of a 


single family or of a small group were 
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fhe Soviet Conquest of the Aretie 


By DR. GERALD WENDT 


*A story of patient research, eager utilization of the radio, the 
irplane and of every possible instrument developed by science” 


sufficient. The greatest obstacles were 
merely isolation and distance from 
civilized centers. This is not true in 
the Soviet Arctic. No one man or 
group can hope to succeed under the 


perilous conditions of the frozen North. : 


Success has come only because the at- 
tack was organized on a large scale 
with ample resources in men and money 
and with every resource of modern 
science, Indeed, the story of the North- 
ern Sea Route Administration, of the 
Soviet North Pole Expeditions, and of 
the magnificent Arctic and Polar 
Flights is a story of organized science, 
of patient research, of the eager utiliza- 
tion of the radio, the airplane and of 
every possible instrument that science 
has developed. Otherwise the Arctic 
achievement would have been impos- 
sible. The conquest of the North re- 
quires the strength and courage of in- 
dividual heroes. But equally it re- 
quires every facility that science can 
provide. 

This is evident from the exhibits in 
the Soviet Arctic Pavilion at the New 
York World’s Fair and it is symbolized 
by Chkalov’s great plane that stands 
before it. The plane and the radio have 
opened a new frontier and are a part 
of it. Exploration in the Arctic and 
progress in science are inseparable. The 
geographical frontier is extended only 
as the scientific frontier is extended. 


Thus the spirit of this new frontier 


is a wholly different spirit from that 
of the American frontier. Victory is 
possible because of research, because of 
the organized cooperation of many 
men, because of discoveries made in 
laboratories in remote portions of the 
earth. International cooperation is at 


the very foundation of science. And 
so the fruits of the Arctic, the vast re- 
sources of coal and minerals, of forests, 
and furs, of oil and future industry, 
will not be exploited by a lucky pros- 
pector who stumbles upon them, but 
by the same broad cooperation that 
made the discovery possible. The spirit 
of this frontier is not the glory of the 
individual but of cooperative effort. 

And the rich life that will follow in 
the Arctic—not only in the Soviet Arc- 
tic but in the Canadian and the Alaskan 
Arctic too—will be equally dependent 
on science. Navigation of the Polar 
Seas, maintenance of suitable living 
conditions during the Arctic night, the 
supply of proper foods, swift travel by 
air, constant communication by radio, 
and by television too—all these must 
remain the essentials of life in the 
Arctic. We may be sure that those 
who live that life will never forget that 
their existence depends on the science 
of the future. 

Their outlook and their values must 
be realistic; their thinking must be 
sound. They must live by a faith in 
humanity and the power of human in- 
telligence rather than by traditions that 
originated with weaker human beings 
living in tropic lands and under con- 
ditions that are gone. It is not pos- 
sible to see into the future. But cer- 
tainly it is my hope that the new civili- . 
zation which is arising in the Arctic 
will express the spirit of modern science 
and intelligence. In the long run, it 
will inspire the people of the Soviets 
and of the world in a manner as power- 
ful and as unique as the spirit of the 
Western pioneers inspired the people 
of the United States. 


Eugene Feodorovich building his ice observatory at the Papanin North Pole Station 
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MOLOTOV’S STATEMENT ON 
NON-AGGRESSION PACT 
(Continued from page 9) 
ment regarding mutual assistance, when assistance on the 
part of the USSR is declared beforehand to be unneces- 

sary and intrusive. 
Further, on the one hand, Great Britain and France of- 
fered to guarantee military assistance to the Soviet Union 
against aggression in return for a like assistance on the part 
of the USSR. On the other hand, they hedged around their 
assistance with such reservations regarding indirect aggres- 
sion as could convert this assistance into a myth and pro- 
vide them with a formal legal excuse to evade giving 


assistance and to place the USSR in a position of ‘isolation’ 


in the face of the aggressor. Just try to distinguish be- 
tween such a “pact of mutual assistance” and a pact of 
more or less camouflaged chicanery. 

Further, on the one hand, Great Britain and France 
stressed the importance and gravity of the negotiations for 
a pact of mutual assistance and demanded that the USSR 
should treat this matter most seriously and settle very 
rapidly all questions relating to the pact. On the other 
hand, they themselves displayed extreme dilatoriness and 
an absolutely light-minded attitude toward the negotiations, 
entrusting them to individuals of secondary importance who 
were not invested with adequate powers. It is enough 
to mention that the British and French military missions 
came to Moscow without any definite powers and without 
the power to conclude any military convention. Indeed, 
the British military mission arrived in Moscow without 
any mandate at all; and it was only on the demand of our 
military mission that, on the very eve of the breakdown of 
negotiations, they presented written credentials. But even 
these credentials were of the vaguest kind; that is, creden- 
tials without proper weight. Just try to distinguish between 
this light-minded attitude towards the negotiations on the 
part of Great Britain and France and a frivolous make- 
believe at negotiations, designed to discredit the whole 
business of negotiations. Such were the intrinsic contra- 
dictions in the attitude of Great Britain and France 
towards negotiations with the USSR, which led to their 
breakdown. 

What is the root of these contradictions in the position 
of Great Britain and France? In a few words it can be 
put as follows: On the one hand, the British and French 
Governments fear aggression and for that reason would 
like to have a pact of mutual assistance: with the Soviet 
Union, provided it helped to strengthen them, Great Brit- 
ain and France. But, on the other hand, the British and 
French Governments are afraid that the conclusion of a 
real pact of mutual assistance with the USSR may 
strengthen our country, the Soviet Union, which, it appears, 
does not answer their purpose. It must be admitted that 
these fears outweighed other considerations. Only in this 
way can we understand the position of Poland, who acts 
on the instructions of Great Britain and France. I shall 
now pass to the Soviet-German non-aggression pact. 

The decision to conclude a non-aggression pact between 
the USSR and Germany was adopted after the military 
negotiations with France and Great Britain had reached 
an impasse, owing to the insuperable differences which I 
have mentioned. As the negotiations had shown that the 
conclusion of a pact of mutual assistance could not be ex- 
pected, we could not but explore other possibilities of en- 
suring peace and eliminating the danger of war between 
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‘Germany and the USSR. If the British and French Goy. 


ernments refused to reckon with this, that is their affair 
it is our duty to think of the interests of the Soviet people 
the interests of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
All the more since we are firmly convinced that the inter. 
ests of the USSR coincide with the fundamental interests 
of the peoples of other countries. 

But that is only one side of the matter. Another cir. 
cumstance was required before the Soviet-German nop. 
aggression pact could come into existence. It was neces. 
sary that in her foreign policy Germany should make g 
turn towards good-neighborly relations with the Soviet 
Union. Only when this second condition was fulfilled, 
only. -when: it became’ clear-to-us- that-the-German. Govern. 
ment desired to change its foreign policy so as to secure 
an improvement in relations with the USSR, was the 
basis found for the conclusion of a Soviet-German non- 
aggression pact. 

Everybody knows that during the last six years, ever 
since the National Socialists came into power, the political 
relations between Germany and the USSR have been 
strained. Everybody also knows that, despite differences 
in outlook and political systems, the Soviet Government 
endeavored to maintain normal business and political re- 
lations with Germany. There is no need just now to 
revert to individual incidents in these relations during 
recent years, which are well-known to you, as it is, | 
must, however, recall the explanation of our foreign policy 
given several months ago at the Eighteenth Party Con- 
gress. Speaking of our tasks in the realm of foreign pol- 
icy, Stalin defined our attitude to other countries as 
follows: 


“First. To continue the policy of peace and of 
strengthening business relations with all countries; 

“Second. To be cautious and not allow our country to 
be drawn into conflicts by warmongers who are accus- 
tomed to have others pull chestnuts out of the fire for 
them.” 


As you see, Stalin declared in these conclusions that the 
Soviet Union stands for the strengthening of business rela- 
tions with all countries. But at the same time Stalin 
warned us against warmongers who are anxious in their 
own interests to involve our country in conflicts with other 
countries. Exposing the hullabaloo raised in the British, 
French and American press about Germany’s “plans” for 
the seizure of Soviet Ukraine, Stalin said: “It looks a 
if the object of this suspicious hullabaloo was to incense 
the Soviet Union against Germany, to poison the atmos 
phere and to provoke a conflict with Germany without 
any visible grounds.” : 

As you see, Stalin hit the nail on the head when he 
exposed the machinations of the West European politicians 
who were trying to set Germany and the Soviet Union at 
loggerheads. It must be confessed: that there were some 
short-sighted people even in our country who .were cal 
ried away by an over-simplified anti-fascist propaganda 
and who forgot about this provocative work of our ene 
mies. Mindful of this, Stalin even then suggested the 
possibility of other, not hostile, but good-neighborly 1 
lations between Germany and the USSR. 

It can now be seen that, on the whole, Germany cor 
rectly understood these statements of Stalin and drew 
practical deductions from them. The conclusion of the 
Soviet-German non-aggression pact shows that Stalin's 
historical pre-vision has been brilliantly confirmed. 
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In the spring of this year the German Government made 
a proposal to resume commercial and credit negotiations. 
Soon afterward these negotiations were resumed. By 
making mutual concessions, we succeeded in reaching an 
agreement. As you know, this agreement was signed on 
August nineteenth. This was not the first commercial and 
credit agreement concluded with Germany under her pres- 
ent government. But this agreement differs favorably not 
only from the 1935 agreement but from all previous agree- 
ments—not to mention the fact that we had no economic 
agreement equally advantageous with Great Britain, France 
or any other country. 

This agreement is advantageous to us because of its 
credit conditions (a seven-year credit) and because it 
enables us to order a considerable additional quantity of 
such equipment as we need. By this agreement the USSR 
undertakes to sell to Germany a definite quantity of our 
surplus raw materials for her industry, which fully an- 
swers to the interests of the USSR. 

Why should we reject such an advantageous economic 
agreement? Surely not to please those who are generally 
averse to the Soviet Union having advantageous economic 
agreements with other countries?’ And it is clear that the 
commercial and credit agreement with Germany is fully 
in accord with the economic interests and defensive needs 
of the Soviet, Union. ‘This agreement is fully in accord 
with the decision of the Eighteenth Congress of our Party 
which approved Stalin’s statement as to the need for 
“strengthening business relations with all countries.” 

When the German Government expressed a desire to 
improve political relations, as well, the Soviet Govern- 
ment had no grounds for refusing. This gave rise to the 
question of concluding a non-aggression pact. Voices are 
now being heard which reveal a lack of understanding of 
the most simple reasons for the improvement which has 
begun in the political relations between the Soviet Union 
and Germany. For example, people ask, with an air of 
innocence, how the Soviet Union could consent to improve 
political relations with a state of fascist type. Is that 
possible? They ask. But they forget that it is not a 
question of our attitude towards thé internal regime of 
another country but of foreign relations between two 
states. They forget that we hold to the position of not 
interfering in the internal affairs of other countries and 
cerrespondingly of not tolerating interference in our own 
internal affairs. Furthermore, they forget an important 
principle of our foreign policy which was formulated by 
Stalin at the Eighteenth Party Congress as follows: 

“We stand for peace and the strengthening of business 
relations with all countries. That is our position; and 
we shall adhere to this position as long as these countries 
maintain like relations with the Soviet Union, and as long 
as they make no attempt to trespass on the interests of 
our country.” 

The meaning of these words is quite clear. The Soviet 

nion strives to maintain good-neighborly relations with 
all non-Soviet countries, provided these countries maintain 
a like attitude towards the Soviet Union. In our foreign 
policy towards non-Soviet countries we have always been 
guided by Lenin’s well-known principle regarding the 
peaceful co-existence of the Soviet state and capitalist 
countries. A large number of examples might be cited to 
show how this principle has been carried out in practice. 
But I will confine myself to only a few. We have had, for 
Instance, a non-aggression and neutrality treaty with Fascist 
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Italy ever since 1933. It has never occurred to anybody 
as yet to object to this treaty. And that is natural, inas- 
much as this pact meets the interests of the USSR, it is in 
accord with our principle of the peaceful co-existence of 
the USSR and capitalist countries. We have non-aggres- 
sion pacts also with Poland and certain other countries 
whose semi-fascist system is known to all. These pacts 
have not given rise to any misgivings, either. 

Perhaps it would not be superfluous to mention the fact 
that we have no treaties of this kind with certain other 
non-fascist, bourgeois democratic countries, with Great 
Britain herself for instance. But that is not our fault. 

Since 1926 the political basis of our relations with Ger- 
many has been the treaty of neutrality which was prolonged 
by the present German Government in 1933. This treaty 
of neutrality remains in force to this day. The Soviet 
Government had considered it desirable, even before this, 
to take a further step towards improving political rela- 
tions with Germany, but circumstances have been such that 
this has become possible only now. 

It is true that it is not a pact of mutual assistance that 
is in question, as in the case of the Anglo-Franco-Soviet 
negotiations, but only a non-aggression pact. Neverthe- 
less, conditions being what they are, it is difficult to ever- 
estimate the international importance of the Soviet-German 
pact. That is why we favored the visit of Von Ribben- 
trop, the German Minister of Foreign Affairs, to Moscow. 

August 23, 1939, the day the Soviet-German non-aggres- 
sion pact was signed, is to be regarded as a date of great 
historical importance. The non-aggression pact between 
the USSR and Germany marks a turning point in the his- 
tory of Europe, and not only of Europe. 

Only yesterday the German fascists were pursuing a 
foreign policy hostile to us. Yes, only yesterday we were 
enemies in the sphere of foreign relations. Today, how- 
ever, the situation is changed and we are enemies no longer. 
The art of politics in the sphere of foreign relations does 
not consist in increasing the number of enemies for one’s 
country. On the contrary, the art of politics in this sphere 
is to reduce the number of such enemies and to make the 
enemies of yesterday into good neighbors maintaining peace- 
able relations with one another. 

History has shown that the enmity and wars between our 
country and Germany have been to the detriment of our 
countries, not to their benefit. Russia and Germany suf- 
fered most of al] countries in the war of 1914-1918. 
Therefore the interests of the people of the Soviet Union 
and Germany do not lie in mutual enmity. On the con- 
trary the’ peoples of the Soviet Union and Germany stand 
in need of peaceable relations. The Soviet-German non- 
aggression pact puts an end to the enmity between Germany 
and the USSR and this is in the interests of both countries. 

The fact that our outlooks and political systems differ 
must not and cannot be an obstacle to the establishment of 
good political relations between the two states, just as 
like differences are no impediment to the good political 
relations which the USSR maintains with other non-Soviet, 
capitalist countries. Only the enemies of Germany and 
the USSR can strive to create and foment enmity between 
the peoples of these countries. We have always stood for 
amity between the peoples of the USSR and Germany, 
for the growth and development of friendship between 
the peoples of the Soviet Union and the German people. 

The chief importance of the Soviet-German non-aggres- 
sion pact lies in the fact that the two largest states in 
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Europe have agreed to put an end to enmity between them, 
to eliminate the menace of war and to live at peace with 
one another, making narrower thereby the zone of pos- 
sible military conflicts in Europe. Even if military con- 
flicts in Europe should prove unavoidable, the scope of 
hostilities will now be restricted. Only the instigators of 
a general European war can be displeased by this state of 
affairs, those who under the mask of pacifism would like 
to ignite a general conflagration in Europe. 

The Soviet-German pact has been the object of numer- 
ous attacks in the English, French and American press. 
Conspicuous in these efforts are certain “socialist” news- 
papers, diligent servitors of “their” national capitalism, 
servitors of gentlemen who pay them decently. It is clear 
that real truth cannot be expected from gentry of this 
calibre. . 

Attempts are being made to spread the fiction that the 
signing of the Soviet-German pact disrupted negotiations 
with England and France for a mutual assistance pact. 
This lie has already been nailed in the interview given by 
Voroshilov. In reality, as you know, the very reverse is 
true. The Soviet Union signed the non-aggression pact 
with Germany, for one thing, in view of the fact that nego- 
tiations with France and England had run into insuperable 
differences and had ended in failure through the fault of 
the ruling classes of England and France. 

Further, they go so far as to blame us because the pact, 
if you please, contains no clause providing for its denuncia- 
tion in case one of the signatories is drawn into war under 
conditions which might give someone external pretext to 
qualify this particular country as an aggressor. But they 
forget, for some reason, that such a clause and such a 
reservation is not to be found either in the Polish-German 
non-aggression pact signed in 1934, and annulled by Ger- 
many in 1939 against the wishes of Poland, or in the Anglo- 
German declaration on non-aggression signed only a few 
months ago. The question arises: Why cannot the USSR 
allow itself the same privilege that Poland and England 
allowed themselves long ago? 

Finally, there are wiseacres who construe from the pact 
more than is written in it. For this purpose all kinds of 
conjectures and hints are mooted in order to cast doubt 
on the pact in one or another country. But all this merely 
speaks for the hopeless impotence of the cnemies of the 
pact who expose themselves more and more as enemies of 
both the Soviet Union and Germany, striving to provoke 
war between these countries. 

In all this we find fresh corroboration of Stalin’s warn- 
ing that we must be particularly cautious with the war- 
mongers who are accustomed to have other people pull 
their chestnuts out of the fire. We must be on our guard 
against those who see an advantage to themselves in bad 
relations between the USSR and Germany, in enmity be- 
tween them, and who do not want peace and good-neigh- 
borly relations between Germany and the Soviet Union. 
We can understand why this policy is being pursued by 
out-and-out imperialists. But we cannot ignore such facts 
as the special zeal with which some leaders of Socialist 
parties of Great Britain and France have recently dis- 
tinguished themselves in this matter. And these gentlemen 
have really gone the whole hog, and no mistake. These 
people positively demand that the USSR get itself involved 
in war against Germany on the side of Great Britain. 
Have not these rabid warmongers taken leave of their 
senses ? 
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Is it really difficult for these gentlemen to understand 
the purpose of the Soviet-German non-aggression pact, on 
the strength of which the USSR is not obliged to involve 
itself in war either on the side of Great Britain agains 
Germany or on the side of Germany against Great Britain? 
Is it really difficult to understand that the USSR is pur. 
suing, and will continue to pursue, its own independent 
policy, based on the interests of the peoples of the USSR 
and only their interests? 

If these gentlemen have such an uncontrollable desire 
to fight, let them do their own fighting without the Soviet 
Union. We would see what fighting stuff they are made 
of. 

In our eyes, in the eyes of the entire Soviet people, 
these are just as much the enemies of peace as all the 
other instigators of war in Europe. Only those who desire 
a grand new slaughter, a new holocaust of nations, only 
they want to set the Soviet Union and Germany at log. 
gerheads; they are the only people who want to destroy 
the incipient restoration of good-neighborly relations be- 
tween the peoples of the USSR and Germany. 

The Soviet Union signed the pact with Germany fully 
assured that peace between the peoples of the USSR and 
Germany is in the interests of all peoples, in the interests 
of universal peace. Every sincere supporter of peace will 
realize the truth of this. 

This pact corresponds to the fundamental interests of 
the working people of the Soviet Union and cannot weaken 
our vigilance in the defense of these interests. This pact 
is backed by firm confidence in our real forces, in their 
complete preparedness to meet any aggression against the 
USSR. 

This pact (like the unsuccessful Anglo-Franco-Soviet 
negotiations) proves that no important questions of inter- 
national relations, and questions regarding Eastern Europe 
even less, can be settled without the active participation of 
the Soviet Union; that any attempts to shut out the Soviet 
Union and decide such questions behind its back are doomed 
to failure. 

The Soviet-German non-aggression pact spells a new 
turn in the development of Europe, a turn towards the 
improvement in the relations between the two largest 
states of Europe. This pact not only eliminates the menace 
of war with Germany, it narrows the zone of possible 
hostilities in Europe and serves thereby the cause of uni- 
versal peace; it must open to us new possibilities for in- 
creasing our strength for further consolidation of our post- 
tions, for a further growth of the influence of the Soviet 
Union on international developments. 

There is no need to dwell here on the separate clauses 
of the pact. The Council of Peoples’ Commissars has 
reason to hope that the pact will meet with your approval 
as a document of cardinal importance to the USSR. The 
Council of Peoples’ Commissars submits the Soviet-German 
non-aggression pact to the Supreme Soviet and proposes that 
it be ratified. 

(The foregoing is the text of the statement made by Via 
cheslav Molotov, Chairman of the Council of People’ 
Commissars and People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs 
of the USSR, at the session of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR on the ratification of the Soviet-German Non-A¢- 
gression Pact, Moscow, August 31, 1939. Immediately 
following the statement the Supreme Soviet voted unani- 
mously to ratify the pact. The pact was ratified on tht 
same date in Berlin.) 
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NEW SOVIET TRADE PACT WITH GERMANY 


.An analysis of the main provisions and significance to 


the two countries of the recently concluded agreement 


HE conclusion of the new trade 

agreement between the Soviet 
Union and Germany on August 19th 
served as a preliminary for the signing 
of the non-aggression pact which fol- 
lowed. It was apparently a gesture to 
the effect that both countries intended 
to maintain peaceful relations with each 
other. The refusal of either country to 
renew trade relationships could hardly 
have been interpreted other than as a 
hostile act and would have made the 
conclusion of the non-aggression pact 
next to impossible. Therefore, although 
the Soviet Union and Germany had 
long had commercial relations to- 
gether, and although negotiations for 
the new trade agreement had gone on 
intermittently for eight months or 
more, the conclusion of the agreement 
at this time was essentially a prerequi- 
site for the non-aggression pact. 

Nevertheless, a number of misin- 
formed persons, as well as those who 
have for years distorted facts about the 
Soviet Union, have ignored this fact 
and in addition have erroneously 
claimed that the trade agreement would 
be of great benefit to the German war 
machine. On the contrary, the terms 
of the trade agreement are of slight 
economic importance and, in the pres- 
ent war situation, it is even extremely 
doubtful that more than a fraction of 
them can be fulfilled. Furthermore, in 
so far as the terms are fulfilled, the 
German war industries will undergo an 
increasing strain. 

Let us first examine the terms of the 
trade agreement. It provides that Ger- 
many extend credits of 200,000,000 
Reichs marks (about $80,000,000) at 
5 per cent, to the Soviet Union to be 
used within the next two years to pur- 
chase German goods—for the most part 
machines and other equipment. Thirty 
per cent is to be repaid in 614 years, 
VU per cent in 7 years and 30 per cent 
in 7% years. These are the best long 
term credit arrangements that the So- 
viet Union has: ever secured. Within 
the same two years, Germany is to pur- 
chase from the Soviet Union various 
kinds of goods to the sum of 180,000,- 
000 RM (about $72,000,000). 


his agreement was only one of a 
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number of new trade agreements which 
were concluded during 1939 by the 
Soviet Union. It should be recalled 
that last March, in making his sum- 
mary of Soviet foreign policy, Stalin 
started by saying: “We stand for 
peace and the strengthening of business 
relations with all countries.” In line 
with this policy, as well as previous 
practice, the Soviet Union has also con- 
cluded commercial agreements during 
this year with France, Esthonia, Lat- 
via, Lithuania, Poland, Italy, China 
and the United States. Great Britain 
alone, of the important European coun- 
tries, did not reach a new trade agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union. (See 
American Russian Institute Bulletin of 
the Soviet Union, Aug. 31, 1939.) 
The trade agreement of August 19th 
was also only one of a number of trade 
agreements which have been made be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Germany. 
During the past three years, trade and 
exchange arrangements have been ex- 
tended from year to year; and in De- 
cember 1938. an extension was made to 
cover 1939. In other words, the Soviet 
Union for many years has carried on 
trade relations with Germany, and 
Italy as well. The long struggle made 
by the USSR for collective economic 
sanctions as a method of curbing ag- 
gression is a matter of record. But the 
Soviet Union has never taken or 
proposed to take unilateral economic 
action against a country for political 
reasons, since, because her foreign trade 
is a government monopoly, such an 
act would be construed as hostile. 
Trade with the Soviet Union has 
never comprised an important percen- 
tage of German foreign trade, par- 
ticularly in the case of imports. Ac- 
cording to the American Russian Insti- 
tute’s August 31, 1939 Bulletin of the 
Soviet Union, from 1929 through 1938, 
Germany only received from less than 
one to 5.8 per cent of her total imports 
from the Soviet Union, and only sent 
from 0.6 per cent to 10.9 per cent of 
her total exports to the Soviet Union. 
In other words, even in years of great- 
est volume and percentage, imports 
from the Soviet Union supplied a very 
minor fraction of Germany’s needs. 


By GEORGE MARSHALL 


Foreign trade between the Soviet 
Union and Germany fell off sharply 
during the past two years and 
reached a very low point during the 
first half of 1939. In 1938, there were 
34 countries from which Germany im- 
ported more than from the USSR, and 
40 countries to which it exported more. 
The new trade treaty calls for a yearly 
average of about 100,000,000 RM of 
exports to the Soviet Union. This 
quantity is slightly less than in 1937 
when exports to the USSR accounted 


for only two per cent of all German - 


exports and when the USSR was 19th 
on the list of countries to which Ger- 
many exported. This is also slightly 
less than in 1936 when imports from 
the USSR accounted for only 2.2 per 
cent of all German imports and when 
the USSR was 19th on the list of 
countries from which Germany im- 
ported. + 

The following comparisons give fur- 
ther indication of the fact that the 
terms of the trade agreement could 
only supply Germany with a minor 
fraction of its war needs. The direct 
costs of a single day of fighting in the 
last World War (during the period 
from August, 1914 through December, 
1917) cost Germany about $20,300,- 
000. On this basis—although greater 
mechanization has undoubtedly in- 
creased war costs—the $40,000,000 a 
year of imports callcd for by the agree- 
ment would be only equivalent to the 
direct costs of about two days of fight- 
ing. 

Furthermore, it may be of inter- 
est to note that the amount of these 
imports, over a two year period, is 
equivalent to only one-fiftieth of the 
one-billion-pound loan from England 
to Germany which R. S. Hudson, 
Secretary of the Department of Over 
seas Trade, attempted to negotiate in 
July of this year. 

On the other hand, if Germany is 
able to fulfill her part of the agree- 
ment, the exports of machinery and 
replacements to the Soviet Union will 
be of considerable value, due to the 
fact that during the first Five-Year 
Plan a good deal of Soviet machinery 

(Continued on page 42) 
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POLAND’S MINORITIES 


By VLADIMIR D. KAZAKEVICH 
How the Byelo-Russian and Ukrainian populations lived in 


Poland — and how they lived across the border in the USSR 


HE Chairman of the Council of 
People’s Commissars and Peo- 
ple’s Commissar of Foreign Af- 
fairs of the USSR, Viacheslav M. Mo- 
lotov, said in his message to the Soviet 
people on September 18, 1939: 
“The population of Poland has been 
cast by its ill-starred leaders to the 
mercy of fate. The Polish state and 


its government have in fact ceased to 
exist. 


“In view of this situation, the agree- 
ments concluded between the Soviet 
Union and Poland have ceased to be 
operative. A position has been created 
in Poland which demands particular 
care of the Soviet Government as re- 
gards the safety of the state. Poland 
has become a convenient field for all 
kinds of chance happenings and sur- 
prises capable of creating a menace to 
the Soviet Union. 

“The Soviet Government has until 
the very last remained neutral. But 
by reason of the above mentioned cir- 
cumstances, it could no longer adopt 
a neutral attitude to the situation that 
has arisen. Neither can one demand 
of the Soviet government an indifferent 
attitude to the fate of its blood broth- 
ers, the Ukrainians and Byelo-Rus- 
sians who live in Poland and who for- 
merly lived as disfranchised nations 
but have now been cast altogether to 
the will of chance.” 

Upon the issuance of this statement 
of V. M. Molotov, the Red Army 
marched into Byelo-Russian and Uk- 
rainian districts formerly held. by Po- 
land, meeting with practically no 
resistance and being universally wel- 
comed by the population. Thus a new 
page was opened in the history of two 
nationalities, which up to the present 
formed part of the Polish Republic. 

The Polish state, re-created after the 
close of the World War, was not mon- 
olithic in its national composition; one 
out of every three citizens was either 
a Ukrainian, Byelo-Russian or Jew. 
Lord Curzon suggested, in 1919, that 
the line of demarcation between Rus- 
sia and Poland be the River Bug. How- 
ever, this proposal was unacceptable to 
the Polish government. In 1921 the 
treaty of Riga between Soviet Russia 
and Poland allotted to Poland a large 
territory in the East, where less than 
fifteen per cent of the five million pop- 
ulation were Poles. 

The Ukrainians incorporated into 
post-war Poland were largely former 
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Austrian subjects. Many centuries 
ago, prior to the Mongolian invasion 
of Russia and'the destruction of Kiev 
in 1242, these regions formed a part of 
what was known as Kiev Russia. For 
a brief interval of a few months in 
1914 they again were in Russian hands. 

But since the close of the World 
War there has emerged a more realistic 
link between the Ukrainians, formerly 
Austrian subjects and now Polish citi- 
zens, and their co-nationals who were 
living in the Soviet Union. The 
Ukrainians in the USSR established an 
independent Ukrainian S.S.R., one of 
the eleven republics forming the Soviet 
Union, where the official language is 
Ukrainian. Not only did a most re- 
markable revival of the native music, 
theatre and literature take place, but 
the Ukrainian S.S.R. also became one 
of the most prosperous parts of the 
Soviet Union. It is a country where 
the building of socialism has been most 
successful, where the new economic 
and social order has brought to the 
broad masses of the population large 
and very obvious advantages, particu- 
larly in the last few years. 

Progress in the Ukrainian SSR has 
been amazingly rapid. During the sec- 
ond Five-Year Plan pig iron production 
increased two and one-half times and 
the output of one plant alone was twice 
as large as the production of the entire 
metallurgical industry of Poland. Cul- 
turally the Soviet Ukraine has also 
progressed at an amazing rate. Dur- 
ing the first two Five-Year Plans the 
number of secondary schools increased 
9.7 times. From 1913 to 1937, the 
number of universities and colleges in- 
creased from 19 to 117. The number 
of newspapers published grew more 
than tenfold, including now approxi- 
mately 1,500 papers in the Ukrainian 
language, while prior to the Revolution 
there was only one in existence. 

The Ukrainian SSR is now a coun- 
try that combines well-developed agri- 
culture with well-developed industry. 
It contains approximately one-fifth of 
the population of the USSR and pro- 
duces one-quarter of the Soviet Union’s 
grain, two-thirds of its sugar, and is 
responsible for nearly one-third of the 
railway goods turnover of the entire 


Union. The emancipated Ukrainian 
people have converted a semi-colonial 
economy into a flourishing and rapidly 
advancing area, where the population 
has achieved a remarkable revival of 
their native culture. 

In the Polish part of the Ukraine 
practically the reverse held true, 
Ukrainian language and culture were 
hampered, curtailed and restricted, 
while the population was subjected to 
a feudal regime of a most reactionary 
nature politically and most backward 
nature economically. While between 
the Hapsburgs and the Romanovs the 
Ukrainians did not have much of a 
choice, now the advantages for the 
Ukrainians in the Soviet Union as con- 
trasted with what went on under the 
rule of the Polish land-owning nobility 
were so great and so obvious, that there 
could remain no doubt as to the more 
desirable choice. 

The Byelo-Russian area acquired by 
Poland in the early twenties was for 
many years a part of the Russian Em- 
pire. Both the climate and, geography 
of the district seemed to combine in 
their effort to make life difficult. In 
addition, the Byelo-Russian provinces 
were backward in all respects even as 
compared to the highly primitive agri- 
cultural and cultural standards of the 
other regions of the Empire of the 
Tsars. The development of capitalism 
in old Russia affected this most back- 
ward area profoundly, the pauperiza- 
tion of the peasants progressed at 4 
more rapid pace. Beginning with about 
1910 the only escape for the population 
was emigration. Hence, the Byelo- 
Russians emigrated to the United 
States, Canada and Argentina in large 
numbers in the years 1910 to 1914, 
following the path set by the emigre 
tion of Poles and Jews. 

If one contrasts conditions in the 
Byelo-Russian $.S.R., another one of 
the eleven republics forming the Soviet 
Union, with those that existed in the 
areas until recently under Poland, the 
difference is perhaps even more striking 
than in the case of the two Ukraines. 

In the Polish section of Byelo-Russia 
the Polish language was substituted for 
Byelo-Russian wherever possible. The 
Greek Orthodox Church was definitely 
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restricted, while the Roman Catholic 
Church was aided and promoted by 
the government and ruling classes. The 
economic backwardness of the region 
continued to be appalling. Antiquated 
wooden ploughs remained the basic 
means of production. Horses were not 
shod and even relatively well-to-do 
peasants split matches four ways to 
make four matches out of one. A pot 
of salt water was used again and again 
to boil potatoes because salt was too 
costly to pour out the water after one 
use. Shoes and boots were out of the 
question and a majority of villages had 
never seen or used sugar. In areas 
where the Poles constitute one-tenth of 
the population, nine-tenths of the 
schools were Polish. 

Across the Soviet border everything 
possible was being done to lift a back- 
ward region to a better and more pros- 
perous existence. During the last five 
years the budget of the Byelo-Russian 
§:$.R. increased almost fourfold; 
there are now 215 machine and tractor 
stations with 8,100 tractors. Since 
1928 marshes have been effectively 
drained and the potato crop has in- 
creased 2.5 times. While twenty-five 
years ago seventy-five percent of the 
population was illiterate, in 1939 over 
one and a quarter million children at- 
tend school. The Republic has now 
twenty-two institutions of higher learn- 
ing, fourteen theatres and over 1,000 
moving picture houses. The popula- 
tion is served by 2,700 physicians, has 
618 dispensaries and approximately 
1,000 first aid and midwifery stations. 


In short, the unbelievably backward 


area of the Tsarist days is being rapid- 
ly transformed into a modern civilized 
country, in spite of all the natural ob- 
stacles, like unfavorable weather and 
soil conditions. 

Turning now to the former Polish 
regions we find in the Stanislawsky 
province 630 Polish landlords owning 
half the land, while 200,000 Ukrain- 
ian small peasant households hold lit- 
tle more than a quarter. In Polesia 
province 1,000 landlords had two- 
thirds of the land and one-sixteenth 
Was supposed to suffice for the needs 
of 70,000 Byelo-Russian peasants. 

Throughout Poland there were 670 
secondary schools, of which only 26 
were Ukrainian and only one Byelo- 
Russian, while the two nationalities 
comprised slightly less than one-third 
of the entire population of Poland. A 
member of the Polish cabinet, Ponia- 
towski, stated quite correctly that the 

krainians and Byelo-Russians “were 
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‘pushed beyond the bounds of human 


existence.” One must add that over 
one million Jews inhabit the Byelo- 
Russian and Ukrainian areas. The 
status of the Jews in the more pros- 
perous parts of Poland was, as is 
well known, shockingly bad. The Jews 
in the Byelo-Russian and Ukrainian 
areas were naturally considerably worse 
off economically, not to speak of bitter 
racial persecution and other limitations 
and restrictions. 

The reason the advent of the Red 
Army was greeted with such jubilation, 
was because no censorship and no fron- 
tier guards could deprive the popula- 
tion, no matter how backward and il- 
literate, of the knowledge that their 
brother Byelo-Russians and Ukrainians 
just across the border were living a dif- 
ferent sort of life. The Red Army 
was bringing this new type of life to 
the Byelo-Russians and Ukrainians 
across the former Polish border and 


doing away with the landlords and the 
gentry. Hence the Red Army did not 
have to fire many shots and swept 
through the most difficult marshy coun- 
try in Europe at the rate of several 
score miles per day. As the United 
Press correspondent wrote in the New 
York World Telegram of Septem- 


. ber 20, the advance was “largely a 


parade.” 

Before this movement of troops 
started Vyacheslav M. Molotov said in 
the address from which a quotation was 
already given in the beginning of this 
article, that: 

“The Soviet Government consid- 
ers it to be its sacred duty to stretch 
out a helping hand to its brother 
Ukrainians and brother Byelo-Rus- 
sians who inhabit Poland.” 
Subsequent events have proven that 

this helping hand has long been hoped 
for and was, therefore, most gratefully 
accepted. 
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The above map shows in the east the line to which the German troops 
advanced across Poland, and in the west, the provisional demarcation 
line to which they later withdrew by agreement, leaving the eastern 
section under the protection of the Red Army. The final demarcation 
line agreed on, after this map was drawn, leaves the Soviet Union in 
possession of the West Ukrainian and West Byelorussian areas only 



























































What People are Saying— 


Major General William S. 
Graves, retired 


The commander of the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces in Siberia in 1919 
sums up the meaning of the Soviet- 
German non-aggression pact for 
America. 


“eee have been coming to me 
saying, ‘Now what do you think of 
your friends, the Russians?’ Well, I 
tell them the non-aggression pact is per- 
fectly clear to me. It is in line with the 
permanent peace policy of the Soviet 
Union, which engages to remain at peace 
—not go to war—with all the peoples of 
the earth. I read Molotov’s speech care- 
fully. It states frankly enough the Rus- 
sian position, which is against aggression 
wherever aggression raises its head. 
And which is for collective security, or, 
failing that, non-aggression pacts with 
any state which agrees to meet these 
simple terms. 

“But I want to speak from the point 
of view of an American, rather than 
from some special vantage point, over 
and above national sentiment. In my 
opinion, the non-aggression pact has re- 
lieved pressure against our own United 


States. The fall of the Japanese War © 


Cabinet, the smashing of the axis in the 
Far East, means that we no longer have 
to fear—for the present at least—the 
recently intensified Japanese policy of 
driving European and American interests 
out of Asia. They'd have clashed with 
us at some point, if they’d felt they had 
the axis back of them. Today they 
stand alone, which means they can’t 
move forward to another and greater 


war. And that means the non-aggres-— 


sion pact has aided in maintaining the 
peace in the Far East, and in the 
Americas, as well. 

“How does the pact aid us in the 
Americas? Until recently the Japanese 
worked hand in hand with the Nazis to 


cut into trade in Central and South. 


America. This identity of interests has 
been smashed. The Nazis are being 
driven out. The Japanese are confined 
to their own Far East. Why, the pact, 
in this respect, is an aid to American 
prosperity. 

“I can’t speak knowingly of the ef- 
fects of the pact upon the war in China, 
because I am not too well informed 
of actual conditions there. The Chinese 
need help, in the way of munitions, if 
they are to drive the invaders out. The 
Soviet policy of aiding the victims of 
aggression may help them. Japan has 
shown great political weakness. The fact 
that the old Japanese Cabinet was in 
total ignorance of the moves of its sup- 
posed German allies will make it un- 
likely that she will find the national unity 
necessary to wage aggressive warfare. 

“But I do know that Japan’s attempt 
to encircle the Soviet Far East is de- 
feated. They wanted to slip into Outer 
Mongolia so as to be able to send small 
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forces of mechanized troops over and 
through the mountains and across the 
Trans-Siberian railroad right of way. A 
very few such units, if they had slipped 
through the seven-thousand-foot moun- 
tain passes, would have been able to 
blow up railroad tunnels and bridges 
and interrupt the transport of /men, 
supplies, and munitions to the Maritime 
Provinces and to Outer Mongolia. 
Once they did that, they’d be on their 
way to Lake Baikal and the rich Siberian 
lands the Japanese have coveted for 
years. But the Mongolians and the Rus- 
sians stopped them. 

“Japanese policy twenty years ago de- 
pended to a large degree on the support 
of imperialist interests in other coun- 
tries. Today, however, the Japanese are 
going it alone. Until the non-aggression 
pact was signed, they believed that they 
could continue to move forward against 
the Soviets, because Germany was pre- 
pared to hold the Soviet Union at bay 
in the West. Today, however, they are 
really isolated. 

“Asia for Japan and Europe for Ger- 
many—that was their dream. But now 
they realize they’ve been hoodwinked. 
And this leads me to the sad conclusion 
that this is an era in world history of 
low morality between capitalist nations. 
Agreements mean nothing; treaties are 
torn up daily. Such moral precepts in 
private life would mean we had slipped 
back into barbarism. 

“That doesn’t apply to the Soviet 
Union’s peace policy, however. It’s been 
plain as the tail on an army mule. Stalin 
said the Soviets didn’t intend to pull 
other people’s chestnuts out of the fire. 
Well, he’s right. The policy of keep- 
ing the peace, of defending the victims 
of aggression who choose to be defended 
—and not those who, as Molotov says, 
say one thing but do another—that kind 
of a policy is not only good for the 
Soviet Union, but for the world.”— 
From the New Massss, September 19. 


George Bernard Shaw 


The veteran dramatist writes to the 
editor of the Lonpon Times telling 
him the news from Russia is good. 


“May I again point out that the 
news from Russia is good news 
for us as far as any war news can be 
called good? 

“The question for us is not whether 
Mr. Molotov’s speech resembles certain 
utterances of Herr Hitler or not. What 
concerns us is whether Mr. Molotov’s 
statements are true or not. 

“They are obviously true to the last 
syllable. We have encouraged Poland 
to fight by’ our pledge to support her; 
and we have encouraged ourselves by 
silly reports that the Polish Army was 
unbroken and that the Poles were per- 
forming prodigies of valor. 

“The truth, as we now have to admit, 


and as Mr. Molotov notes, is that our 
support has so entirely failed that th 
Polish resistance has been wiped out and 
with it the Polish Army and the Polish 
Government, leaving Poland a derelict 
to be picked up and put on by Hitler 
as a shepherd ‘putteth on his garment’ 

“At this point, we being helpless, Mr, 
Stalin steps in and says ‘Not quite. If the 
Ukraine and White Russia are 
begging Russia will occupy them, Hitler 
or no Hitler.’ 

“No sooner said than done. The Red 
Army is in occupation. Stalin, who was 
very explicit as to his objection to be 
made a catspaw to take our chestnuts 
out of the fire has no objection whatever 
to using Hitler as a catspaw. The un- 
fortunate Fuehrer is compelled to dis. 
gorge half of his booty and face yet 
another army that is saying ‘thus far 
and no farther.’ 

“And instead of giving three cheers 
for Stalin we are shrieking that all is 
lost. 

“Stalin lately sent us a photograph of 
himself laughing at us. n will we 
learn to ‘laugh at ourselves’?” 


Vineent Sheean 


Excerpts from a talk made over th 
NBC network on a national hook-up 
on September 4. 


SNIOTHING in the present situation 
in Europe seems more obscute, 
or has puzzled more people, than the 
Soviet-German pact of non-aggression 
signed on August 23rd and ratified on 
August 31st. The antagonism between 
Russia and Germany since Hitler’s rise 
to power has been so violent that this 
new pact, ratified a few hours before 
Hitler’s invasion of Poland, seemed to 
many people to be a sudden and inex- 
plicable about-face on the part of both 
parties... . 

“Whatever anybody says about Russ 
German relations ceases to be true @ 
few hours later, since the circumstances 
of the war must determine policy, aad 
those circumstances can change ve 
quickly with the nature and direction of 
the hostilities. 

“Even so, I believe a few facts about 
the Soviet-German pact are establi 
for the present and can be taken fo 
granted. We know that the pact dots 
not oblige the Soviet Union to fight 
the side of Germany against any 0 
power, or on the side of any other powt! 
against Germany. It is, therefore, ? 
kind of guaranty of neutrality, for 
present, and except that it has been & 
complished by means of negotiation i 
stead of by proclamation, it does not & 
sentially differ from the neutrality to be 
proclaimed by the United States. . 

“You will remember that British 
French negotiations with Russia beg# 
last April and ran into many difficulties 
The chief of these was that Poland dil 
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not approve of the projected alliance and 
would not agree to admission of Russian 
troops on Polish soil. The British sup- 
ported Poland and the negotiations broke 
<a is a good deal of doubt not 
only in Russia, but also in Paris and 
London, as to whether the negotiators 
sent to Moscow were really ready or 
able to make a solid treaty. The Soviet 
Prime Minister, Molotov, in his speech 
last Thursday night to the Supreme 
Soviet, said that the British and French 
negotiators were officials of low rank, 
without proper powers to negotiate, and 
that they had not even presented any 
written credentials until the conversa- 
tions were on the verge of breakdown. 

“Eyer since last September, when 
Russia ran the grave risk of being the 
only allied power to honor her obliga- 
tions to Czechoslovakia, Soviet diplomacy 
has endeavored to avoid being thrown 
into a war alone against Germany. That 
was why Litvinov resigned last spring 
—because his constant and often un- 
wanted support for England and France 
had brought no results except the 
Munich policy, the main aim of which, 
in Russian opinion, was to turn Germany 
away from the west and towards an 
attack on Russia. .. . 

“It looks to me. as if this pact of non- 
aggression was a second-best choice for 
the Russians. Unable to get a solidly 
established peace front, an alliance 
which might have discouraged Hitler, 
the Russians took the path of neutrality 
based on a direct pact with Germany. 
But the actual results, so far, have not 
done Germany much good. The first 
result was to shake Japan loose from 
the Berlin-Rome Axis with great speed. 
The second was to produce declarations 
of neutrality from Franco’s Spain, in 
spite of its ties of alliance to Hitler and 
Mussolini. . . . 

“Remembering what indefatigable op- 
ponents of Fascism the Russians have 
been for the past five years, it isn’t easy 
for us to see how this new pact can sur- 
vive the stresses and strains of a long 
war. Russian children for years now 
have been playing a game called “hunt 
the Fascist:” German children have 
been brought up to believe that there is 
No worse enemy to the human race than 
a Russian Bolshevik. It will be difficult 
indeed for the respective governments to 
overcome an emotional antagonism which 
they have themselves fostered with such 
care, 

“There may be something in the theory 
that the two extremes can meet to crush 
the middle, but I don’t believe it. In my 
opinion the Soviet-German pact is a di- 
rect result of that profound distrust of 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain which has been 
common throughout the world since the 
Munich Agreement. The Russians sus- 
pected Chamberlain of the desire to 
maneuver them into a war against Ger- 
many single-handed, and they took 
t is way out, towards peace. 

But in the immense calamity of gen- 
eral warfare it will be impossible for 
any pact to guarantee them permanent 
neutrality; and, if circumstances do 
force them into the war, my guess, for 
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what it may be worth, is that they will 
not be on the side of Nazi Germany.” 


Pierre Model 


The noted lawyer and leading mem- 
ber of the Belgian Labor Party in 
Brussels, denouncing the campaign of 
the socialists against the USSR in an 
interview given LA Voix DE PEUPLE, 
Sept. 15 said: 


“OF course, at the time of the an- 

nouncement of the signature of the 
pact, a certain perplexity was permitted 
and comprehensible. 

“Still. it was possible to examine the 
situation honestly and not to shout vitu- 
peration at the wrong party, as was done 
by Le Peuple [the Labor Party organ]. 

“Then came the declaration of Mar- 
shal Voroshilov. From then on one had 
to be dishonest not to understand that 
by forcing Hitler to solicit a pact of 
non-aggression, to break up himself the 
anti-Comintern pact of which he had 
been the promoter, the USSR had dealt 
another hard blow against the war in- 
stigators. 

“And what a fine lesson of firmness 
for the sabotagers of the Peace Front! 

“That is why I condemn with all my 
strength the campaign of Le Peuple. 
In attacking the USSR, by indulging in 
cowardly provocations against the Com- 
munist Party, the editors of Le Peuple in 
no way express the profound sentiment 
of the members of the Labor Party. 

“Much more—they are actually fight- 
ing against democracy, without think- 
ing that they will have to bite their 
fingers as well if democracy disappears. 

“Furthermore, one can ask if the man 
named Koulischer who accuses Hitler, 
in the columns of Le Peuple, of having 
‘betrayed’ by renouncing for the moment 
a military attack against the USSR, can 
still pride himself on being a Socialist. 
Can you call yourself a Socialist when 
you actually desire the destruction of the 
land of socialism by fascism? I do not 
think so.” 


Feder Vestad 


Secretary of the Norwegian Forest 
and Land Workers Union, said in an 
interview with the ARBEIDEREN, in 
Oslo, September 14: 


‘sTT is my opinion that the Soviet 

Union acted correctly in this case. I 
also think that the strong words ‘de- 
sertion’ and ‘betrayal’ used by the 
Labor Party press should have remained 
unsaid .... 

“To my understanding the Soviet 
Union has worked for collective security 
since its entrance into the League of 
Nations. ... 

“It has further been clearly brought 
out that the Western European. states, 
during and after the Munich parley last 
year, brought to Germany’s attention 
that she would have a free hand in the 
East provided only that their own in- 
terests were not too much affected. | 

“Tt is obvious that British and French 


big finance prefer Fascism and Nazism 
to Communism and the workers’ 
state.... 

“For me it is self-explanatory that 
the working class must greet with joy 
the fact that peace can be protected for 
the only workers’ state, so that it can 
continue the work of upbuilding of the 
past twenty years.” 


Alwah Bessie 


A veteran of the Lincoln Brigade and 
one of countless Americans who 
see clearly the meaning of the non- 
aggression pact. 


6 THE Soviet- German agreement 
seems already to have broken the 
fascist axis—Italy is hesitant; General 
Franco is disillusioned; the Japanese 
are dismayed; China is_ rejoicing; 
England and France seem more deter- 
mined to resist. 

“These facts should be remembered 
whenever the attempt is made to place 
the onus of a ‘sell-out’ to fascism upon 
the only country in the world that has 
consistently acted as a bulwark for world 
peace and an inspiration to those who 
would like to see our democracy suc- 
ceed despite the aims of fascist imper- 
ialism. 

“IT am sure that these thoughts are 
shared by all the men who fought for 
the Spanish Republic.” 


Leon Nicole 


A leading Swiss Socialist and editor 
of the Geneva Socialist paper, Lk 
TRAVAIL, in the issue of Sept. 7, said: 


6 THE people have not the same inter- 
ests as the armaments makers and 
the capitalists who get rich through the 
blackmail of war. The people want 
peace and Soviet Russia also wants peace 
and today has made itself the champion 
of peace. 

“Hitler has been caught in his own 
game. He needs to measure now the 
abyss which has opened under his feet. 
While the democracies of the capitalists 
still encourage warmongering Germany 
by their hesitations in constituting at 
long last the peace front, Soviet Russia 
has, on the contrary, estimated that the 
moment has come to take the steering 
wheel of Europe out of the debilitated 
hands of British and French diplomacy. 

“And today it is at Moscow that ex- 
planations are given. It is to Moscow 
that Hitler sends his Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. It is better than seeing the Min- 
isters of the democratic states of the 
rest of Europe taking the Calvary road 
to Berchtesgaden. 

“Last week it was a question of a 
Four Power conference, without Russia. 
Who knows if, tomorrow, it will not be 
a question of a conference of all 
European states desiring peace taking 
place as the result of the firmness shown 
by Soviet Russia since the beginning of 
the grave crisis into which Europe has 
entered?” 
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Chinese Opinion on Soviet Policies 


The Soviet-German Non-Agégres- 
sion Pact and China’s 
War of Resistance 


“WE Chinese people who are en- 
gaged in the heroic resistance to 
Japanese aggression greet the Soviet-Ger- 
man non-aggression pact with deep sym- 
pathy and welcome. Why? 

“Because the signing of the Soviet- 
German non-aggression pact first of all 
wrecks the Japan-German-Italy aggres- 
sor’s alliance and puts Japan in a more 
isolated position: Japan is the weakest 
link of the Fascist aggressors’ alliance. 
Her lack of almost all the metals and 
materials essential for war and the back- 
wardness and corruptness of her politi- 
cal and social system under the bloody 
rule of the fascist militarists make it 
very hard for her to maintain a long and 
protracted war of aggression. Japan’s 
vicious attacks against China and the 
other democratic powers in the past 
were apparently encouraged by the other 
fascist aggressors and were carried out 
in coordination with acts of aggression 
in Europe. The signing of the Soviet- 
German non-aggression pact was a ter- 
rific shock to Japan and immediately 
wrought havoc in her political life. Ac- 
cording to recent Tokio reports public 
opinion in Japan openly admits that this 
pact has completely wrecked the ‘Anti- 
Comintern’ alliance. The influential 
Nichi-Nichi mourns: ‘Thus Japan, in 
the event of war, completely loses its 
allies and sympathizers. The conclu- 
sion of a pact between Germany and 
the USSR is causing pessimism among 
the people. Many think that it will have 
a harmful influence on the war in China.’ 
Consequently, Hiichiro Hiranuma’s cabi- 
net is forced to resign en masse... . 

“Since Hitler came to power and 
launched his open attacks upon the 
democracies, most of the non-aggressor 
nations have refused to adopt the method 
of collective security, which is the only 
way to stop fascist aggression. A part 
of the present ruling class of Great 
Britain and France especially, have pur- 
sued a course of sacrificing the inde- 
pendence of smaller nations and the in- 
terest of friendly countries in order to 
encourage the Fascists to march toward 
the East, to stir up a war against the 
Soviet Union for their own advantage. 
This encouragement to aggression is 
mainly responsible for the serious war 
crisis today which is involving the en- 
tire world. The signing of the Soviet- 
German non-aggression pact, dealing a 
heavy blow to those war-instigators, is 
a great step toward diminishing the ten- 
sion which existed between the Soviet 
Union and Germany; therefore it greatly 
strengthens the position of the Soviet 
Union both in Europe and in the Far 
East in her efforts for peace. Since the 
Soviet Union is the bulwark against ag- 
gression in the Far East and the most 
reliable friend of the Chinese people in 
their fight against Japanese aggres- 
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sion, anything that strengthens her po- 
sition is a great spiritual and material 
encouragement to China’s war of re- 
sistance... .” 


Excerpts translated from an editorial 


from Giu Guo Sh Bao (China Salva-— 


tion Times), New York, August 28, 
1939. 


The Soviet-Japanese Truce 


“ce HAT have been the main reasons 


for Japanese provocation on the 
Outer-Mongolian border? First, to di- 
vert world attention from the war of in- 
vasion in China, to enlist support from 
reactionary forces in other countries, to 
conceal the set-backs suffered in China 
and divert the attention of the Japanese 
people from the abhorred war in China, 
and to bolster up the activities of traitors 
of the Chinese people. The Japanese 
intruders have again met with defeat 
just as they did at Changkufeng. 

“The submission of the Japanese to 
the allied armies of the USSR and Mon- 
golia, the signing of an agreement for 
the cessation of hostilities, and the 
recognition by the Japanese of the in- 
violability of the borders of the USSR 
and Outer Mongolia, are not only vic- 
tories of the USSR and the Peoples’ 
Republic of Outer Mongolia but are also 
victories for the cause of peace in the 
Far East. Thanks to the unity of the 
entire Mongolian people, with the close 
brotherly cooperation of the USSR, they 
were able to repulse repeatedly the 
Japanese attackers and preserve Mon- 
golia’s security, freedom and happiness. 
This is proof that the USSR is the real, 
dependable friend of all oppressed 
peoples; this is, further, proof that the 
Chinese people by solidifying their unity 
and firmly continuing resistance can gain 
final victory. The presumption that the 
ending of this conflict means that the 
Soviet Union is centering its attention 
solely on Europe and is unwilling to 
continue to render aid to China, and that 
therefore there is doubt and dissatisfac- 
tion with this truce in Chinese circles, 
is erroneous. To regard this truce as a 
means of enabling the Japanese to re- 
lease military forces from Manchuria 
and reenforce the invading forces in 
China is also erroneous. 

“Certainly the cessation of hostilities 
on the Mongolian-Manchurian border 
will strengthen the hand of the Soviet 
Union for European peace, but this does 
not mean any ‘capitulation’ on the part 
of the Soviet Union to Japan, nor any 
change in the Soviet policy of aiding 
China. The recognition of the inviola- 
bility of the border of the Mongolian 
Peoples’ Republic is a proof that Japa- 
nese militarists beat a retreat in the face 
of the power of the Soviet Union. It 
was also a tremendous encouragement 
and help to the Chinese people. The 
consistent policy of the Soviet Union of 
rendering aid to all victims of oppression 


fighting for their independence, and the 
past record of the Soviet Union are suf. 
ficient proof that the Soviet Union ig g 
most faithful friend of the Chinese 
people. 

“During the negotiations between the 
Soviet Union and Japan, the Japanese 
tried their best to persuade the Soviet 
Union to give up her policy of extending 
aid to China, but the Soviet Union again 
clearly expressed her intention of con- 
tinuing that policy. 

“The reason Japan concentrates big 
forces in Manchuria is to suppress the 
Chinese volunteers there and in prepara- 
tion for an attack on the Soviet Union, 
This is not for any defensive purposes, 
because the Soviet Union, even before 
September 18, 1931, has again and again 
proposed a non-aggression pact to Japan, 
proving that the Soviet Union has no 
aggressive intentions towards Japan, 
Were it not for the fact that Japan is 
an aggressor, she would not feel the ne- 
cessity of stationing big armies in Man- 
churia. At the same time, as long as the 
Japanese militarists remain in Man- 
churia, as long as they do not give up 
their aggressor policy, they cannot help 
fearing the resistance of Chinese volun- 
teers in Manchuria, hence it is impos- 
sible for them to send the Japanese 
troops from Manchuria to China 
proper.... 

“We gain from the Soviet-Japanese 
truce not pessimism and disappointment, 
but enthusiasm and encouragement. Be- 
cause this truce is the result of the de- 
feat of the predatory acts of the Japan- 
ese. The result is a blow suffered by 
Japan and not a victory gained by them. 
This is a gain to the people in the 
struggle for peace.”—Excerpts from 
“China Salvation Times’ editorial of 
Sept. 22. 


“Chinese Confident of Russia’s 
Help” 


8 homey the above headline, a dis- 
patch from Chungking, China, ap- 
peared in the New York Times of 
September 20th, which contained the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 


“Confidence is expressed that Russia’s ag 
gression against Poland does not indicate 4 
future change in Russian policy, adverse t0 
China, in an editorial today in Ta Kung Pao, 
leading Chinese daily, which has close co 
nections with the highest official quarter 
The editorial is representative of the prevait 
ing opinion in government circles, where 4 
more optimistic and confident feeling 1s now 
evident.” 


The dispatch further indicated that 
the paper T'a Kung Pao greeted wa 
the liberation of the Byelo Russians 

- Ukrainians in Poland by the Red Army, 
and said that the semi-fascist government 
of Poland deserved extinction “because 
of double-dealing with Russia and other 
countries, her own aggressions, her a 
tions against the League of Nations 
her support of Japan against China. 
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An Economie Geography of the USSR 
A Review by GEORGE B. CRESSEY 


LAND OF THE Soviets, 4 Handbook of 
the USSR. By Nicholas Mikhailov. 
Translated from the Russian by Nathalie 
Rothstein. 351 pages. New York: Lee 
Furman, Inc. $2.50. 


ERE is the pageant of one-sixth of 

the Earth’s surface. From the 
Baltic to the Pacific, Nicholas Mikhailov 
has graphically portrayed the changing 
landscape of the Soviet Union, and has 
given us the only comprehensive 
geography of the land and its people. The 
volume might better have been called 
“The Changing Land of the Soviets,” for 
a dynamic theme runs through each 
chapter. Population statistics from the 
1939 census and specifications for the 
current third Five Year Plan indicate 
the up to date character of the book. 

This is the second volume by the au- 
thor, a Soviet geographer associated with 
the Moscow-Stalin Institute of Trans- 
port Engineers. When his earlier book, 
“Soviet Geography,” was published in 
England in 1936, the reviewer was asked 
to give his judgment concerning an 
American edition. This first volume was 
so filled with Soviet exuberance, and de- 
scribed the changing industrial scene in 
such glowing terms, that it seemed too 
good to be true. The reviewer thus 
replied in the negative. After extensive 
field work in the Soviet Union in 1937, it 
became evident that Mikhailov was sub- 
stantially correct, and the writer was glad 
to reverse his judgment. 

The “Land of the Soviets” is an entirely 
new volume, regional rather than topical 
in organization. Each of the eleven con- 
stituent republics of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics is considered in turn, 
ranging from the huge Russian Soviet 
Federated Socialist Republic, which oc- 
cupies three-fourths of the Union, to the 
tiny republics of Transcaucasia. Pre- 
ceding the chapters on the various re- 
publics is an evaluation of the natural 
features and the economic and social or- 
der of the country as a whole. 

_ Mikhailov provides a wealth of statis- 
tics concerning the expansion of industry, 
agriculture, natural resources and popula- 
tion. Unfortunately it is impossible to 
verify most of these, and authorities are 
seldom given, But even if one hesitates 
to accept all of the data presented, the 
inescapable fact of the land itself remains. 
No one can travel across the USSR with- 
out being impressed with the material 
achievements of the past two Five Year 
lans. Probably no nation has ever so 
completely transformed its economic life 
in a decade as the Soviet Union. 
ong the nations of the world, the 
USSR stands second only to the United 
tates in its natural wealth. In energy 
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resources, Mikhailov’s data credit the 
country with 1,654,000,000,000 metric 
tons of coal or 21 per cent of the world’s 
total, 55 per cent of the petroleum, and 
28 per cent of the water power. In the 
field of metals, iron ore reserves amount 
to 10,600,000,000 tons, or 267,000,- 
000,000 tons if the Kursk ferriferous 
quartzites are included. Newly developed 
deposits of copper, nickel, tin and other 
metals make the Soviet Union virtually 
independent. In manganese, gold, potas- 
sium salts, and phosphate the Soviet 
Union leads the world. Although the 
country has a greater variety of mineral 
wealth than any other, Mikhailov fails 
to point out that some of the deposits now 
being exploited are of low grade and 
doubtful value. If the Soviet Union at- 
tempted to keep books in terms of capi- 
talist economics, several operations might 
not be profitable. 

On the basis of its five year pro- 
grams, the USSR has enormously ex- 
panded its industrial output. The first 
plan brought an increase of 102 per cent, 
and the second a further gain of 121 per 
cent. During the third Five Year Plan, 
1938 to 1942, it is proposed to increase 
production 92 per cent over the output 
at the end of the second period. These 
gains are all in terms of 1926-27 price 
levels. It is thus with justifiable pride 
that the Soviet Union claims that it has 
now surpassed France, Germany, and 
England and ranks next to the United 
States in industrial output. Despite these 
gains in heavy industry and agriculture, 
the per capita production is still low, and 
the individual ownership of consumer 
goods far below the standards of western 
Europe. As a further indication of the 
new emphasis, Soviet exports are now 
70-85 per cent industrial where under 
the Tsar exports were 71 per cent agri- 
cultural. 

Within the country are 247,000,000 
acres of extremely fertile black soil, the 
best in the world. Unfortunately its 
rainfall is none too dependable, but in 
favorable years the yield of grain leads 
the world. In 1937 the area sown to 
wheat amounted to 102,258,000 acres. 
Collective farms now include 93.5 per 
cent of all peasant households, with most 
of the others on state farms. 

A particularly valuable feature of the 
“Land of the Soviets” is that it is specific 
as to locations. Instead of generaliza- 
tions about a certain industry with little 
regard to its distribution throughout the 
Soviet Union’s eight million square miles, 
Mikhailov considers each area, region by 
region. Facts are presented on all as- 
pects of the country, but it is the people 
and their activities which take first place. 
No other volume presents so much 


geographic material, and it is indis- 
pensable for all interested in the internal 
developments and international prospects 
of the Soviet Union. It is an essential 
preface for all prospective travellers. 
Two dozen graphic maps add to the 
readable nature of the text itself, and 
the index is so complete as to justify the 
sub-title of the volume, “A Handbook 
of the USSR.” Credit should also be 
given the translator, Nathalie Rothstein, 
for the accurate rendering of the many 
place names and the pleasing style. 


Women in the Arctic 


A Review by 
DOROTHY BREWSTER 


“I WENT TO THE SovieT Arctic,” by 
Ruth Gruber. Simon & Schuster, 
New York. 1939. $3.00. 


ILHJALMUR STEFANSSON 
writes the introduction to this un- 
usually interesting and informative ac- 
count of a visit to the Soviet Arctic. 
Knowing Ruth Gruber as the youngest 
doctor of philosophy in the world (she 
received her degree at Cologne in 1932), 
and knowing her also—in spite of this 
distinction—to be less cocksure than 
most young people, and more eager than 
most to learn new things and to correct 
her own and others’ wrong opinions, he 
was pleased that she wished to go to the 
Arctic; for “there are few regions of the 
world where you can trade off to such 
advantage the fictions of conventional 
education for the facts of experience.” 
Miss Gruber’s particular interest, as a 
feminist, travelling on a fellowship given 
by the New Jersey Federation of 
Women’s Clubs to study the problems 
facing women under fascism, communism 
and democracy in Europe, was in the 
relations of white men, white women and 
their children on the northern frontier. 
Most white women in the Arctic—in 
Alaska and Arctic Canada—are there 
under special conditions, as nurses, 
teachers, or wives of missionaries, and 
are very few in number. Only in the 
Soviet Arctic, notes Stefansson, are there 
pioneer conditions that resemble on the 
human side those of the American west- 
ward movement of the last three cen- 
turies. And in Arctic Russia and Arctic 
Siberia, women have a political and eco- 
nomic rating higher than that of Ameri- 
can or Australian pioneer women. In 
the Soviet Arctic, women are captains 
of ships, heads of villages and urban 
communities, in command of large and 
small scientific stations, or working in 
subordinate positions, their position being 
determined by ability or accident, and 
not by sex. Some are wives, but are not 
there unless needed in some other capac- 
ity—as a specialist from meteorologist 
to cook, or anything in between. A very 
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interesting place to study the woman 
question, and so Miss Gruber found it. 

Through the help Stefansson was able 
to give her, in letters to Dr. Samoilovich, 
Director of the Arctic Institute in 
Leningrad, and Professor Schmidt, then 
chief of the General Administration of 
the Northern Sea Route, Miss Gruber 
was granted such an opportunity to see 
western Arctic Siberia by airplane and 
steamer as had not before been granted 
to any non-Soviet citizen. Her account 
proves her worthy of the opportunity. 
She is objective, endlessly curious and 
observant, ready to seize any chance of 
enlightenment, even if it comes in the 
form of an interview at three in the 
morning—which might be the only time 
free in the life of a busy Arctic expert. 
She writes with vivacity, and with a 
sense both of human and of scientific 
values. And her command of the Rus- 
sian language was fluent enough to make 
interpreters unnecessary 

Miss Gruber went by plane to Igarka, 
within the Arctic Circle on the Yenesei 
River, a thriving lumber port, crowded 
with the freighters of several countries. 
Later she went on further north to 
Dickson Island, the central radio station 
of the Soviet Arctic. There she had the 
great good fortune to join the freighter 
S.S. Anadyr, en route from Vladivostok 
over the Northern Sea Route to Mur- 
mansk—the pioneer voyage of an ordi- 
nary ship across the Arctic Ocean in a 
single summer. Igarka, the world’s new- 
est boom town, looked to her like a print 
of old Chicago, with its wooden one- 
storey houses, its ships in the harbor 
loading lumber all night long. But old 
Chicago never lived—and thrived—under 
a woman mayor. The chief administra- 
tor of Igarka was a woman—Ostro- 
umova. The chief agriculturalist of the 
Polar State Farm was a woman—Maria 
Khrenikova. Talks with these efficient 
but very different women helped Miss 
Gruber to stop worrying about the loss 
of individuality under socialism: “Both 
held important positions in the new 
Arctic town, both were of the new so- 
ciety, both were emancipated women to 
whom equality with men was self- 
evident. Yet there the similarity ended. 
Their thinking, their speech, their man- 
ners and temperaments were as differ- 
ent as those of any two women in high 
office in America.” She talked also with 
women of the exiled kulak groups, and 
with native Siberian women—Evenkees, 
and with all sorts of citizens, male and 
female; and she did not find most of 
Igarka’s people straitjacketed into think- 
ing in one direction or frightened into 
not thinking at all. Some of the Siberian 
girls were much more worried about 
their figures than about politics; “I am 
fat. How can I get an American 
figure?” Impressed, in spite of herself, 
by German exhibitions devoted to 
“Woman and Child in Soviet Russia”— 
bloated hunger victims, all of them, Miss 
Gruber was startled to find she had to 
tell these starving Russian women not to 
eat so much if they wanted an American 
figure. 

The reason for building polar radio 
stations like that at Dickson Island was 
explained thus: “We're here so that we 
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can warn the peasant when we smell the 
first ghost of drought. . . . The Arctic 
has a mission. . . . In every one of our 
stations we make our meteorological ob- 
servations four times a year in accord- 
ance with the international polar conven- 
tion. We wire our reports to the ships 
and planes to help them steer their 
route. We wire reports to Moscow and 
Leningrad where our central weather 
bureau stations predict the weather for 
the whole country. Just think how im- 
portant it is to a country as agricultural 
as ours to know whether to expect rain 
or drought. Professor Wiese in the 
Arctic Institute in Leningrad now pre- 
dicts the weather a year in advance on 
the basis of all our Arctic reports. And 
so far he has been 80 per cent correct. 
The Arctic is the weather kitchen of 
the world.” 

At this moment of history it is inter- 
esting to know that “the Russians are 
building the Northern Sea Route as one 
of the most formidable «military, naval, 
and air defenses in the modern world.” 
But it is more interesting, for less criti- 
cal moments, to know that the builders 
of the Soviet Arctic envisage their main 
problem as that of raising the cultural 
level of the native peoples. “Today it is 
necessary for the Russians to go to the 
Arctic; but in a few years it won’t be. 
The natives will be scientists and wire- 
less operators. They will run the stations.” 

Miss Gruber concludes thus: “I 
couldn’t help realizing that it was on 
Leninist principles that this new world 
was being founded. Only a government, 
unstinting and farsighted, would build a 
settlement like Dickson Island, complete 
with bath-house and school and pigsty, 
500 miles south of the North Pole... . 
No private firm could have built forty- 
two polar radio stations before it sent 
the first freighter to conquer the North- 
ern Sea Route. No private firm would 
have the vast resources and equipment 
of icebreakers, airplanes, and freighters 
to open a route that could bring the 
peoples of the world closer together.” 


ANNA LOUISE STRONG 
(Continued from page 15) 
ment not only in Paris and London 
but also in Berlin. It proves first of 
all that there was no collusion between 
Nazis and Soviets in the march into 
Poland. German troops did not march 
to the borders of Rumania in order to 
take territory for the USSR. They 
marched for quite another reason, with 
the idea of going right through to Ru- 
mania and the Balkans. The Ruma- 
nians think that the assassination of 
their Premier and a lot of Nazi upris- 
ings in Rumania were planned to syn- 
chronize with the arrival of the Ger- 
man troops. One such little uprising 
actually began, but then the conspira- 
tors found that the troops which had 
appeared across the river were the Red 

Army instead. : 
The arrival of Soviet troops along 


the Rumanian border at the last split 
second, prevented the war from going 
right into Rumania. Their similar 
hasty arrival in Vilno—remember how 
they got unexpected orders from Mos. 
ow to march 70 miles in that last twen. 
ty-four hours—stopped the Nazi war 
from flaming up into the Baltic states, 
At once the Lithuanians and Rumani. 
ans began peacefully fixing their bor. 
ders with the Soviets, Turkey asked 
for a Soviet guarantee that Hitler 
wouldn’t reach the Black Sea, Hun- 
gary and Yugoslavia—hitherto bitter. 
ly anti-Soviet—began making overtures 
to Moscow. The Balkan states began 
to form a “keep-out-of-the-war” bloc, 
sponsored by Turkey, Italy and Mos. 
cow. 

Thus that march of the Red Army 
not only brought peace to East Poland, 
It has stopped the much greater war 
which was ready to flame south 
towards the Balkans and north towards 
the Baltic. This has caused a reversal 
of feeling in London about that march, 
First Bernard Shaw, then Lloyd 
George, and then the reactionary com- 
mentator Augur—close to the Foreign 
Office—announced that Russia _ had 
balked Hitler’s march to the Balkans. 
Lord Halifax says in the House of 
Lords that it “would be wise to hold 
judgment in suspense” regarding the 
Soviet action in Poland and for the 
first time summoned Ambassador Mai- 
sky and asked for a formal statement 
of Moscow’s intentions. 

How was it possible for the Red 
Army to stop Hitler without fighting 
him? Because for the first time in 
their recent tragic history the Ger- 
mans came up against a nation which 
was firm but not aggressive. The 
London Times remarks that henceforth 
“the limitations imposed by Moscow 
will hamper the Nazi dynamo.” But 
the London Times fails to note that 
Hitler for the first time faces a nation 
strong enough to hamper Nazi aggres 
sions, but which has not the slightest 
desire to hamper the prosperity and 
economic expansion of the German 
people. 

This is the curative force which 
brought peace in the East. It remaims 
for America—by an equally firm desitt 
to make peace, not war—to bring peatt 
in the west. For the great war ha 
not yet really started and may still fir 
zle out, if we show by every act that 
we will neither aggravate it, nor & 
courage it, nor have any truck with 
it. This is the possibility of peat 
opened up by the Red Army march. 
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THE RED ARMY 
(Continued from page 24) 


asad lot. On the contrary, they want 
to preserve what they have and live to 
enjoy it. 

The men of the Red Army belong to 
the third group. 

Their fathers in the Russian Army 
were supposed to fight “For God, Tsar 
and Country.” But according to a pop- 
ular Russian proverb—God was too 
high up, and the Tsar was too far 
away. This left the “Country” to be 
defended. But that country was prac- 
tically unknown in its entirety to the 
average soldier. To him the country 
was limited to his own district. The 
state as a whole was a vague entity. 
No more than a spot on the map, and 
this only to those who had seen maps. 
In short—the Russian soldier was 
asked to die for three things: one of 
them “too high,” the other “too far 
away” and the third “too vague.” And 
still, he went and died for them. His 
son, the Red Army fighter, knows per- 
fectly well that the whole new order 
was conceived, built and is being main- 
tained for him, for the people as a 
whole. He himself is the ultimate 
ruler, not as an army man, but as a 
citizen. 

As a soldier he is the defender of 
the new order. He is being taught the 
principles on which that order rests, he 
is being shown who its enemies are, and 
why. On the other hand, his own 
everyday life shows him the advantages 
this order has brought to him person- 
ally, as well as to his children. 

He may not believe in a misty here- 
after, but he does believe in a future 
life: the life of his children. A life 
which is steadily becoming fuller and 
richer, as he can well see with his own 
eyes, 

He is the only soldier in the world 
who is called upon to defend that which 
is in every sense his own. 

In order to be able to appraise not 
only his stake in the vast concern 
which is the USSR—his collective 
farm, his school, his club, his barracks 
—but also the full scope of the whole 
country of which he is the owner-de- 
fender, the Red Army man has to know 
a lot of things which do not usually 
form a part of a soldier’s curricu- 
lum. 

What with war-technique growing 
more and more complicated and scien- 
tific, the education of a modern soldier 
“comes a tremendous task anyway. 
Now add to this his political and cul- 
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tural education, the necessity of keep- 
ing him constantly abreast of both 
world developments and the rapid 
growth of his own country, and you 
will readily see that this is a task be- 
yond the human powers of a solitary 
military commander. Another teacher 
is absolutely necessary. A teacher of 
morale, in the broadest sense of the 
word. 

Such a teacher is the military com- 
missar, one of the modern military 
types most maligned by critics and “ex- 
perts,” who, like Major George Field- 
ing Eliot, see in him “just the observer 
of the government,” in other words 
just a spy attached to the person of the 
military commander. 

The trouble with critics and ‘“ex- 
perts” of Major Eliot’s type is that 
they consistently form the rearguard 
of military thought. They are a gen- 
eration behind their times. 

There was a time, in the early days 
of the Red Army, when the commissar 
had either to watch unreliable military 
“specialists” who, faute de mieux, were 
recruited from the ranks of the Tsarist 
Army, or support the authority of 
those among them who were loyal, but 
whose military judgment the masses of 
the soldiers did not trust. 

These days are long over. Nowa- 
days both the commander and the 
commissar are made of the same stuff, 
they stem from the same class, they be- 
long to the same party (some 85 per 
cent of the younger commanders this 
year are Party or Communist Youth 
members), and there is absolutely no 
reason to say that one may be trusted 
more than the other. Both the Red 
Army commander and the commissar 
are first rate military men. It is the 
commander’s job to teach the men how 
to fight. It is the commissar’s task to 
keep constantly before them what they 
are fighting for. But when it comes 
to actual fighting, the commissar may 
even become the commander’s substi- 
tute and take his place when the com- 
mander is disabled. 

It is also the duty of the commis- 
sar to see that the men of the Red 
Army always set an example of good 
behavior, both at home and in the field. 
Paragraph 103 of the Red Army Field 
Regulations reads: “The Political 
Branch of the Army shall assure nor- 
mal and correct relations with the local 
population by bringing up every fighter 
in a spirit of respect for the national 


and cultural characteristics of the local 
population.” (By the way, at this writ- 
ing, dispatches from Eastern Poland 
regarding the enthusiastic reception ac- 
corded the Red Army by the population 
of the liberated Western Ukraine and 
White Russia indicate that the com- 
missars have faithfully carried out 
Paragraph 103.) 

To sum up: the morale of the Red 
Army is based not on shibboleths, but 
on an understanding by all its men of 
what they defend and what they rep- 
resent. 

This high morale also draws sus- 
tenance from the Red Army’s 1,900 
clubs, 350,000 radio-receivers, as well 
as in the 25 million books in army li- 
braries and the 1,725,000 daily papers 
and 471,000 magazines which the Red 
Army reads. 

The upholders and builders of the 
Red Army morale are its 34,000 polit- 
ical commissars—one commissar to 
every 50 men in peace time. The back- 
bone of this morale is the Soviet regime 
which made possible the existence of 
an army called upon to defend the com- 
mon interests of the people and which, 
therefore, can be trusted with complete 
and thorough information as to “what 
it is all about.” 

“Round Table,” a conservative Brit- 
ish publication, expressed the situation 
quite correctly when it said in March, 
1937, that in the matter of morale 
there was hardly another army in the 
world which could compare with the 
Red Army. 

My personal experience during the 
Civil War was that we could always 
depend on the special “communist” reg- 
iments and units to give us the fight of 
our lives. And they were the proto- 
types of the Red Army of today. 


From the Record 


The battle of Lake Hassan a year 
ago and the recent fighting on the bor- 
der of the Mongolian People’s Repub- 
lic have proven the worth of the Red 
Army. These battles are arguments 
which can stop in their tracks such ex- 
perts as Hanson Baldwin, General 
Hugh Johnson, Major “Al” Williams, 
Major Eliot and the entire plethora of 
amateur and professional critics of an 
army, the spirit of which they are not 
able to understand. 

We shall leave them to their bliss- 
ful and wishful ignorance and rest in 
deep conviction that the USSR and 
the people who come under its pro- 
tection are well defended. 
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SOVIET-GERMAN TRADE 
(Continued from page 33) 


was purchased from Germany. How- 
ever, should Germany be able to make 
this machinery during the war situa- 
tion, it will place additional strain on 
the already overburdened German war 
industries. As Joseph Barnes pointed 
out in the New York Herald Tribune 
of August 2st, “the present agreement 
is evidence that they (the Germans) 
are prepared .... to break at least a 
gap in the monopoly of German ma- 
chine making capacity which has been 
enjoyed until now by the army.” 

It is ‘highly improbable, however, 
that in the midst of the war situation 
the agreement will be fulfilled. Trade 
between the Soviet Union and Ger- 
many has for some time been carried 
on essentially on a barter basis, and it 
is not likely that the Soviet Union 
will send exports to Germany if Ger- 
many is unable to fulfill her part of 
the agreement. As The Economist 
(London) for September 2, 1939, has 
pointed out: 


“Russian materials will presum- 
ably not be provided as a free gift. 
A loan is possible, but hardly likely; 
indeed, in last week’s commercial 
treaty it was Russia, not Germany, 
that was accorded a credit. The 
probability is, then, that Germany’s 
purchases from Russia would be lim- 
ited to what Germany could pay 
for; as she has neither gold nor 
foreign exchange, payment would 
have to be made in goods. Germany 
has no surplus available for export 
of the raw materials Russia needs to 
buy, so that the volume of trade 
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would be limited by the quantity of 
machinery that a war-laden German 
industry could provide for export. 
The difficulties that German ex- 
porters are experiencing even now 
in fulfilling their export contracts 
suggest that the volume would not 
be large.” 


Another difficulty in the way of the 
agreement being carried out during the 
war is that most of the products that 
will probably be shipped, especially 
those from the Soviet Union, are ex- 
tremely bulky and under ordinary cir- 
cumstances would be shipped by water. 
Sea routes will be virtually closed dur- 
ing the war and even if the route from 
Leningrad should be open during the 
warmer months of the year, it is lo- 
cated at considerable distances from the 
principal sources of raw materials, 
other than lumber. Commodities 
might be shipped by rail, but it is 
doubtful whether the Soviet Union at 
this time would deflect many freight 
cars from ordinary services to pur- 
poses which would ordinarily be taken 
care of by water transport. 


In conclusion, let me emphasize 
again that the recent trade agreement 
between the Soviet Union and Ger- 
many was a prerequisite to the signing 
of the non-aggression pact which, as 
has been pointed out elsewhere in this 
issue, was of primary importance and 
benefit in the rapidly changing world 
situation. Furthermore, trade agree- 
ments between the Soviet Union and 
Germany are nothing new and the 
terms of this agreement, even if car- 
ried through, would not be of any 
appreciable benefit to the German 
economy. On the contrary, if Ger- 
many fulfills her part of the agree- 
ment, it will place an increasing strain 
on her war industries. Finally, due 
to the war situation, it is unlikely that 
Germany will fulfill more than a frac- 
tion of the orders called for by the 
agreement and therefore it is most 
improbable that the Soviet Union will 
ship more than a corresponding frac- 
tion of the commodities called for as 
her part of the agreement. 


P.S. As we are going to press the 
newspapers report the letter of Molo- 
tov, dated September 28, which points 
to an amended trade agreement in- 
creasing Soviet exports to equal that 
of maximum annual Soviet exports to 
Germany in the past. The record year 
of German imports from the Soviet 
Union was 1930, in which year Ger- 
many imported from the USSR only 
4.2 per cent of its total imports. 


RED ARMY’S WELCOME 
(Continued from page 17) 


with tears in his eyes warmly grasped 
the Lieutenant’s hand. 

“Before the entry of the Red Army 
the shops had been closed. Official 
institutions in the town had not been 
working for five days. The town had 
had no bread, the inhabitants had for. 
gotten the taste of meat. Smokers had 
shared butts with their friends. When 
they asked for a smoke, the Red Army 
men and commanders divided among 
them their cigarettes and the fragrant 
kremenchug tobacco. 

“There are a great many refugees 
in the town. They look exhausted. 
Red Army men driving through the 
streets distribute handbills and news- 
papers; issues of the Pravda, Krasnaya 
Zvezda and Komsomolskaya Pravda 
pass from hand to hand. ‘I read a lit. 
tle in Russian,’ a young woman ref- 
ugee said proudly. With the aid of 
our commander she read aloud from 
beginning to end the Pravda editorial 
on the internal causes of the defeat of 
Poland. Everyone listened to her with 
rapt attention. 

“Already the population of the town 
realizes clearly the strength and power 
of the Soviet country. In their ap- 
plause, in words, in cheers and songs 
they express their love and sympathy 
for. the Soviet Government and the 
Red Army. 

“The film ‘Jolly Fellows’ has been 
shown here three times. By now 
everybody knows its content and songs 
by heart. Three girls standing on the 
porch of a small wooden house proud- 
ly sang airs from the film in the Rus 
sian language as the men marched by. 

“As Red Army troops were pass 
ing through the streets, they shouted 
‘Long live the free people of Western 

- Ukraine!’ from machine gun atts, 
automobiles and gun carriages. ‘Long 
live the great Soviet people!’ came back 
the response, as they marched on. 

“Ostrog, the town of poverty, op 
pression and lawlessness, is no longer 
a prison.” 
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The Soviet-Esthonian Pact of 
Mutual Assistance 


The text of the Soviet-Esthonian Mu- 
ial Assistance and Trade Agreement 
signed on September 29th, follows: 


HE Presidium of the Supreme So- 
Vives of the USSR on one side and 
the President of the Esthonian Republic 
on the other side; 

For the purpose of the development of 
friendly relations established by the peace 
treaty of Feb. 2, 1920, and based on rec- 
ognition of the independent state of ex- 
istence and on non-intervention in the 
internal affairs of the other party; 

Recognizing that the peace treaty of 
Feb. 2, 1920, and the Pact on Non-Ag- 
gression and the Peaceful Settlement of 
Conflicts of May 4, 1932, still form the 
firm basis of their relations and under- 
takings ; 

Convinced that the definition of the 
exact conditions of insuring mutual se- 
curity corresponds to the interests of 
both contracting parties; 

Found it necessary to conclude the 
following pact of mutual assistance and 
appointed for this purpose as their au- 
thorized representatives: 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR; Viacheslavy Mikhailovich 
Molotov, Chairman of the Council of 
People’s Commissars and People’s Com- 
missar of Foreign Affairs; the President 
of the Esthonian Republic, Karl Selter, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and these 
authorized representatives agreed upon 
the following: 


ArTICLE I 


The two contracting parties undertake 
to render each other every assistance, in- 
cluding military, in the event of direct 
aggression or menace of aggression aris- 
ing on the part of any great European 
power against the sea frontiers of the 
contracting parties in the Baltic Sea or 
their land frontiers across the territory 
of the Latvian Republic, as well as 
against bases indicated in Article ITI. 


ArTIcLeE II 
The USSR undertakes to render the 


Esthonian Army assistance in armaments 
and other military equipment on favor- 
able terms. 
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ArTIcLE III 


The Esthonian Republic assures the 
Soviet Union the right to maintain naval 
bases and several airdromes for aviation 
on lease terms at a reasonable price on 
the Esthonian islands of Saarema (Oes- 
el), Hiiumaa (Dagoe) and in the town 
of Paldiski (Baltic Port). 

The exact sites for bases and air- 
dromes shall be allotted and their boun- 
daries defined by mutual agreement. For 
the protection of the naval bases and 
airdromes the USSR has the right to 
maintain at its own expense on the sites 
allotted for bases and airdromes Soviet 
land and air armed forces of strictly 
limited strength, their maximum num- 
bers to be determined by special agree- 
ment. 


ARTICLE IV 


The two contracting parties under- 
take not to conclude any alliances nor 
participate in any coalitions directed 
against one of the contracting parties. 


ARTICLE V 


Realization of this pact should not 
affect in any extent the sovereign rights 
of the contracting parties, in particular 
their economic systems and State organi- 
zations. The sites allotted for bases and 
airdromes (Article III) remain the ter- 
ritory of the Esthonian Republic. 


ArTICLE VI 


This pact comes into force on the ex- 
change of instruments of ratification. 
The exchange of these instruments shall 
take place in Tallinn within six days 
from the signature of this pact. The 
term of validity of this pact is ten years 
and if one of the contracting parties 
does not find it necessary to denounce 
this pact one year prior to expiration of 
its term, the pact shall automatically 
continue valid for the next five years. 


ArTIcLE VII 


This pact is made in two originals, 
in the Russian and Esthonian languages, 
in Moscow the 28th of September, 1939. 


VIACHESLAV MOLOTOV, 
KARL SELTER 





SPECIAL NOTICE! 


A limited number of copies of the 
special 80-page World’s Fair Issue of 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY are still 
available. This is a veritable album 
of pictures on the Soviet Pavilion at 
the New York World’s Fair, with a 
series of beautiful color photo- 
graphs, including one of the striking 
entrance hall mural, suitable for 
framing. This edition was printed 
on heavy, glossy paper. It contains 
important basic material on the 
USSR. One dollar value, for 25 
cents only. Send 25 cents today, or 
order a bundle from SRT, 114 East 
32nd Street, New York City. ... .. 
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Each time the Soviet Union makes a move on the stage of world 
affairs there follows a deluge of misinformation, distortion and often 
downright lying on the part of the daily press, by radio commentators 
and by special propagandists of every description. 


To understand what is going on in the world, in these times when 
history is being made from day to day, when the relation of forces 
changes overnight, when the lives of millions of human beings are at 
stake, it is absolutely necessary to understand accurately the real role 
of the Soviet Union! 


If one relies for information and opinion upon the big dailies and 
the radio, one is apt to formulate opinions at complete variance with the 
truth. 


You can find truthful, accurate and capable reporting and analysis in 
this magazine, Soviet Russia Today! Clearly it explains the role of the 
Soviet Union, shows how and why the USSR is a great force for peace, 
and for the liberation of oppressed peoples. It explains how the Soviet 
Union, in its role of neutral, has struck the real blows against fascist 
aggression, compelled Nazi troops to retreat, and cut off their march to 
Southeastern Europe. 


In these days you need, in fact you simply must read Soviet Russia 
Today. Because‘of the unprecedented demand for the magazine, because 
newsdealers find all copies snatched up immediately on publication, you 
can only make sure of your copy by subscribing now. Special war-time 
emergency offer — to make possible widest distribution — $1.00 for a 
full year — 50c for 5 months. Regular rate $1.50 a year. 


Mail your subscription at once to ensure your receiving truthful in- 
terpretation on the stupendous events that are occurring daily. 
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